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THE general diffusion of knowledge, and the eagerness with 
which extensive information is sought after by the middling, and, 
perhaps, still more by the higher classes of society, form a very 
decided, and, certainly, a very respectable feature in the charac- 
ter of the present age. But whatever becomes the object of po- 
pular approbation and universal pursuit, will always be found to 
pcg ire a strong tendency to deviate into abuses and absurdities ; 
and this has proved to be the case, even with the thirst after 
knowledge. It has led to mistaken notions, as to the proper end 
of education, and, consequently, to mistaken systems of educa- 
tion; and by inducing men to grasp at too many objects, it has 
weakened their hold over what they may acquire ; for it is no 
less true of intellectual acquisitions, than of the conquests made 
by monarchs, that ~~ ' 


‘« Extended empire, like expanded gold, 
Exchanges solid strength for feeble splendor.” 

“ The end of learning,” says Milton, “ is to repair the ruins of 
our first parents, by regaining to know God aright, and out of 
that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we 
may the nearest, by possessing our souls of true virtue, which beir 
united to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the highest pers 
fection *.” 





* Of Education. Prose Works, vol. i. p, 142, : 
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Here the proper object of education is correctly and fairly” 
stated. A more sublime object could not have been set before: 
us. By considering how far any pursuit is likely to coatribute 
to this main end, we shall arrive at the best criterion of the uti- 
lity of such a pursuit. 

The religious instruction, which every Christian parent must 
know it to be his duty to bestow; and the peculiar or profes- 
sional knowledge by which individuals are enabled to fill with pro- 
priety the stations allotted to them ; or, in the plain old language 
of our catechism, to do their duty in that state of life to which it 
has pleased God to call them; are, obviously enough, necessary 
parts of a system of education, where the object proposed is 
such as was lately stated. But, farther, our attainment of the 
desired end will be particularly promoted ; first, by all such 
pursuits as tend to give a fondness for inte! Hlectual, rather than 
sensual pleasures ; ‘for innocent and accessible enjoyments, rae 
ther than the gratifications of ambition, or those which only the 
rich and great can procure ; or, secondly, by those studies which 
have a tendency to impart to the judgment that accuracy which is 
necessary to enable us to decide what is our duty; and that 
strength which must co-operate with the influence promised to 
us from above, to overcome the effects of passion, and to keep 
us steadily to our duty, when we do see it. And here it will be 
a great advantage, if the method of pursuing those studies, which 
properly belong to the first class, as conducive to the formation 
of a correct taste, be such as may, at the same time, contribute 
to what is the more direct object of the second, namely, the 
strengthening of the reasoning powers. And this is the pecu- 
liar merit of the study of the Latin and Greek languages, which 
is therefore so properly made the principal employment of our 
boyish years. ‘Lhe exquisite models of composition which ex- 
ist in these languages, affording more correct specimens of sound 
taste than are to be found in any other, must, when made the 
subject of daily attention, impart something of the spirit in 
which they were written. And we will venture to say, that the 
method in which these languages are taught in our public schools, 
is, notwithstanding the abuse so often bestowed upon it, excel- 
lently calculated for promoting the gradual enlargement of the 
. mental powers. ‘The memory is kept constantly employed, and 

grows with its employment, when the other faculties have as yet 
searcely acquired sufficient strength to be brought into action. 
The boy next comes, with the rules stored up in his memory, 
to their application to cases gradually increasing in difficulty in a 
just proportion to the increase of his skill. His labor 3 is, at the 
beginning of this period, merely mechanical; but for what other 

labor wasthe then fit? Ashe advances, the light breaks in upon 
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him; the occasional difficulties, which he meets with in the close 
application of his rules, bring him more intimately acquainted 
with the principles on which those rules have been formed. His 
mventive faculty is next called forth, by the usual exercises in 
composition; which again, by obliging him to examine, ‘with 
increased attention, the models proposed for his imitation, force 
upon his notice the peculiar merit of those models, a merit felt 
the more strongly when he attempts to rival them. ‘The whole 
of this process is attended with such difficulties, that habits of at- 
tention and imdastry must be formed in the course of surmounting 
them; and the boy has been praetically taught to subdue his love 
of pleasure, when put into competition with his duty. 

That the language which we have used here, may not be sup- 
posed to convey merely the sentiments of pedants, who wish to 
entail on others the grievances which may be imagined to have 
stupified and narrowed their own intellects, we shall here quote 
the very sensible remarks of a lady, who, certainly, has not con- 
fined her own attention to the classics, or classical criticism. 


** Ce n’est pas sans raison,’’ says Madame de Staél, “ que l’étude 
des langues a été la base de tous les établissemens d’éducation qui 
ont formé les hommes les plus capables en Europe: le sens d’une 
phrase dans une langue étrangére est a la fois une probléme gram- 
matical et intellectuel ; ce probléme est tout-a-fait proportionné a 
lintelligence de l’enfant: d’abord il n’entend que les mots, puis 
il s’éléve jusqu’a la conception de la phrase, et bientdt aprés le 
charme de expression, sa force, son harmonie, tout ce quise trouve 
enfin dans le langage de l’homme, se fait sentir par degrés a l’en- 
fant qui traduit. Ii s’essaie tout seul avec les difficultés que lui 
présentent deux langues 4 la fois, il s’introduit dans les idées suc- 
cessivement, compare et combine divers genres d’analogies, et 


. de vraisemblances; et l’activité spontanée de |’esprit, la seule qui 


développe vraiment la faculté de penser, est vivement excitée par 
cette étude. Le nombre des facultés qu'elle fait mouvoir a la fois 
lui donne |’avantage sur tout autre travail, et ]’on est trop heureux 
d’employer la memoire flexible de l’enfant a retenir une genre de 
connoissances, sans lequel il seroit borné toute sa vie au cercle de 
$a propre nation, cercle ¢troit comme tout ce qui est exclusif.’’ 
L’ Allemagne, tom. i. p. 168. 


The teacher, who insists upon the importance of a’ knowledge 


of the learned languages, as a key to the mformation contained 


in classical authors, will be told by his pupil, that though his 
may be the key of the regular back door of entrance, the transla- 
tion stands wide open, by which he may have access to these 
treasures of learning ; and, that this will serve for all purposes of 
utility, though not quite so well calculated for parade. We are 


very ready to allow, that the knowledge of these languages, con- 
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sidered merely as knowledge, is by no means so useful and ne- 
cessary as it was in the days of Bacon and Montaigne, when 
Latin was the language of travellers, of statesmen, and of men 
of science. We are even ready to grant, that skill in Latin com- 
position can be of very little, perhaps of no use, unless to a per- 
son intended to be in his turn a teacher, or to hold a public si- 
tuation im our universities ; but useless as the power of writing 
correct verses or elegant Sapphic odes may be, when considered 
only as a possession, the labor employed to acquire this power is 
far from being unprofitable, because, in the course of acquiring 
it, habits of observation and industry have been formed, and the 
student has acquired a more delicate perception of the beauties 
of the models of his imitation, than could have been acquired by 


any other process. Mr. Edgeworth has chosen to lay down the 
following rule : 


** The value of all knowledge must ultimately be decided by its 
utility. Recurring invariably to this standard, we may save much 
polemic trouble and a vast deal of absurd declamation. Let any 
one ask a majority of the public characters of his acquaintance, 
what they remember of the rules of prosody, or the receipts for 
making Latin verses; further, let him enquire for what sum they 
would willingly part with what they have retained of this knowledge. 


The ratio of utility may be determinedly the average of honest an- 
swers to these inquiries *.’’ 


To this rule we should have no objection; but Mr. Edge- 
worth has farther assumed, (and he seems to imagine, that the 
propriety of the assumption can require no sort of proof,) that 
the utility of any branch of knowledge at once determines the 
utility of the labor employed im acquiring it. Before he made 
this assumption, it would have been well, if he had reflected a 
little on his own quotation from Berkeley ; 


“‘There are some studies to be pursued, not so much for the 
knowledge actually obtained by them, as for the discipline they 
give the mind; as there are some crops which the farmer sows not 


for the sake of the profit they afford, but for the benefit they are of 
to the soil.” 


Mr. E. delights in shewing his acqnaintance with the works 
of . Bacon ; that philosopher might have supplied him with a 
sentence, chuck would have taught him more caution. 


«¢ Si quis,’”’ says Bacon, “ judicet doctrinam omnem referendam 
esse ad usum et actionem, recte sapit ; veruntamen facile est, iste 
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modo prolabi in errorem illum, quem fabula perantiqua perstringit ; 
in qua cetera corporis membra litem ventriculo intenderunt, quod 
neque motum preteret, ut artus, neque sensum ut caput: quamvis 
interea alimentum coctum atque confectum ventriculus ille in reli- 
quum corpus divideret: plane eodem modo, qui in philosophia ac 
contemplationibus universalibus positum omne studium, inane atque 
ignarum arbitratur, 2on an’madvertit, singulis professionibus ét arti. 
bus exinde succum et rebur suppeditare ».”” 

An error snodar to this attends all Mr. E’s remarks on high 
classical attainments. ‘Thus speaking of the power of writing 
Latin with elegance, he says, 

“It is absurd in a professional man, whose time is precious, to 


waste it in acquiring habits of expression, which must be laid aside 
when he enters upon his professional career +.’’ 


And again having mentioned Mr, Fox's intimacy. with the 
versification of H »mer, he says, that, 

‘“‘ Except so far as this predisposed people to think highly of his 
talents, it was of no use to him in any debate in the senate, in any 
of the business of the nation, or in any of the various situations he 
occupied in life f.”’ 


Now we should feel inclined to say, that such knowledge was 
by no means a proof of great abilities ; knowledge being merely 
the produce of industry and memory directed to the attainment 
of a certain end ; but, that such accurate knowledge decidedly 
proved the existence of not merely temporary, but habitual in- 
dustry, and was at once the effect and cause of a correct aud de- 
licate taste. We must coafess that we consider the possession 
of a sound taste, as more valuable than that of any species of 
knowledge, that of our duty excepted ; and we do not attach this 
value to it (great as is our affection for our own profession) 
merely because he, who has this faculty, is in a fair way to be« 
come a good critic} but because it implies, and cannot fail to 
produce a fondness for intellectual gratitications, as opposed to 
those of sense or even of ambition, and for intellectual pleasures 
of the most improving kind. It is absurd to say, that Mr. Fox’s 
good taste “ was of no use to him in debate;” we are convinced 
that it alone induced him to exert himself in such a manner as 
has distinguished him, instead of being all jis life the profligate 
man of fashion; it did more, for it proteéted him from falling 
into that miserable state of peevishness, which continual political 
failures must otherwise have brought on, and this it did by afford- 
ing him a ‘constaut supply of cheerful and placid amusements. 





* Bacon. De Augm. scient. lib. i. ad prince. 
+ Prof, Educ. p. 301. } Do. pag. 370, 
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Let then the propriety of devoting our youth to the pursuit 
of classical studies be estimated, not by the utility of being able 
to construe Latin and Greek, or to compose with elegance in 
those languages, but by the tendency of such studies to assist the 
growth of the understanding, and to form a correct taste; and 
by their consequent tendency to make men wiser, happier, and 
better. Let this estimate be fairly made, and they who agree 
with us, in thmking the improvement of the intellectual powers, 
and of the disposition, much more important than the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, will think the utility of these studies suffi- 
ciently established. ‘The same principle will enable us to avoid 
another error of those writers, who imagined the acquisition of 
knowledge to be the most important object of education. — Per. 

sons of “this class are ever advising, that children should be 
cheated into knowledge ; telling parents that, otherwise, half 
the time of both teacher and pupil must be spent in subduing 
the wishes and inclinations of the latter. Nor are we so old- 
fashioned as to believe, that the time thus spent is so far from 
being wasted, as to be productive of results much more impor- 
tant than learning. He who has not been taught to subdue his 
will in early life, and to resign inclination to “duty, is not very 
likely to learn to do these things when his passions have gained 
their full strengih, and the coniroul of authority is removed, 
The spoiled child will always become the wilful map. It has 
been observed with regret, that men of the highest classical at- 
tainments have, in more than one instance, totally proved defi- 
cient in conduct. Let it not be imagined that this concession 
does away what has been said im lothe of classical studies. 
The truth is, that these persons have been such as, being en- 
dowed by nature with an excessive fondness for such pursuits, 
have followed them with avidity from the first moment that their 
faculties began to develope themselves, and having never needed 
compulsion, have never learnt submission, have never been 
taught to subjugate their own caprices. It is not only amongst 
the ignorant that spoiled children are to be found. They, who 
would have children “ cozened into knowledge,” may certainly 
claim the authority of Locke.in their favor. In his “ Thoughts 
on Education,” he has said ail that can be urged in favor of 
royal or pleasant reads to learning ; and his name has had great 
influence with tender mammas, who, wiser than Solomon, 
would never have the rod brought in sight, In fhe same work, 
he has recommended teaching the corm ‘d Janguages sattlicat 
grammar, observing “ That if grammar ought to be taught at 
any time, it must be to one that can speak the language al- 
ready *;” and has advised, as a course of natural philosophy, 





* Thoughts on Education, § 168. 3, 
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to read the conclusions of the several propositions contained in 
Newton’s Principia, “ which conclusions,” he says, “ may be 
depended on as propositions well proved *.” By such methods 
the learned languages might be studied, without improving the 
taste; and mathematical conclusions hoarded in the memory, 
without any risk of strengthening the reasoning powers. Such 
absurdities are quite unworthy of Locke, and, after reading 
them, we have no scruple in opposing to his authority the very 
sensible language of Madame de Stael. 


“ L’éducation faite en s’amusant,”” says she, ‘* disperse la pen- 
sée ; la peine en tout genre est une des grands secrets de la natures 
esprit de l’enfant doit s’accoutumer aux efforts de l’étude, comme 
notre ame a la souffrance. Le perfectionnement du premier Age 
tient au travail, comme le perfectionnement du second a la dou- 
leur: il est a souhaiter sans donte que les parents et la destinée 
n’abusent pas trop de ce double secret; mais iln’y a d’important & 
toutes les époques de la vie que ce qui agit sur le centre méme de 
existence, et l’on considére trop souvent l’étre moral en détail. 
Vous enseignerez avec des tableaux, avec des cartes, une quantité 
de choses 4 votre enfant, mais vous ne lui apprendrez pas a ape 
prendre ; et l’habitude de s’amuser, que vous dirigez sur les sciences, 
suivra bientét un autre cours quand l’enfant ne sera plus dans 
votre dependance t,’’ 


To give to the reasoning powers their full and perfect tone, 
the severer mathematical studies ought, as soon as the mind has 
acquired sufficient strength to be added to those more elegant 
pursuits which have hitherto engaged our attention. And new 
the enquiries after utility, will be ready to offer themselves as 
allies, and to support our recommendations. But we do not 
feel much inclination to accept their aid; as we are not quite 
convinced that a knowledge of the properties of the Conchoid 
of Nicomedes is likely to be more serviceable to its possessor, 
for the purposes of common life, than that of the distinction 
between hypercatalectic trimeters and. brachycatalectic tetrame- 
ters. We rest our earnest recommendation of mathematical 
studies, much more on our firm conviction of their powerful 
tendency to strengthen and augment the reasoning powers; 
than on our opinion of the value of the knowledge they be- 
stow, though we are by no means inclined to under-value that 
knowledge. Attention, caution, and an accurate perception of 
the extent to which any argument may be admitted, are the fa- 
culties which, according as they are found in any person in a 
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¢reater or less degree, constitute the man of sound judgment of 
the superficial reasoner. Now all these faculties find their most 
compleat and most constant exercise in the study of mathematics. 
In these studies, and perhaps in no other, inattention invdriably 
checks and detects itself. He, who has carelessly passed overt 
any one step, in a niathematical demonstration, 1s immediately 
compelled, by the discovery of an insuperable difficuliy id the 
suicceetling steps, to measure back his ground, and correct his 
partial attention. Again, the admission of every new conside- 
ration, (aud this is particularly the case in mixed mathematies,) 
obliges the student to watch, with, unremitting caution, its effeets 
on every .poition of the subject which he has in view. ‘The dif- 
ficulty which attends this last part of his labour, can hardly fail 
to produce in him another most useful habit, that of entirely 
withdrawing his attention from every accidental accompaniment 
or irrelevant detail, as soon as ever he can detect, with certamty, 
that it must be perfectly unconnected with the result. But, 
above all, the habitual investigation of questions which are capable 
of mathematical proof, gives such a nicety of perception with re- 
gard to the proper eatent of any argument, as it is scarcely 
possible to acquire by any other process. 

Some persons have, indeed, contended, that the same advan- 
tages may be gained by the study of metaphysics, but few have 
ventured to deny their being the legitimate consequences of ma- 
thematical studies. Yet this denial has been Jately made in the 
most unqualified terns, by a writer for whose good sense, as 
shewn in other parts of the same disquisition*, we feel very 
great respect. ‘* ‘The physical sciences,” says he, “ afford very 
little exercise of the judgment, and the mathematical sciences 
none at all. Neither of them, therefore, can conduce to make 
skilful reasoners.” When le goes on to prove the correctness of 
this assertion, by other assertions, such as the following : 


“ In every step of the way, in mathematical demonstration; 
there is a perspicuity to excess. It precludes all reflection, and 


supersedes the free agency of thought, there is no effort to be made 
but of continued memory.” 


We easily perceive that he does not speak from experience. 
And again, when he observes “ that the Epistles of Horace, or 
Lord Clarendon’s History, were never comprehended till” the 
yeader had acquired otinadoeal mental powers, and knowledge 
of the world; but that “ the Principia of Newton may be un- 
derstood by a boy of eighteen’—we perceive that the words 
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* comprehended” and “ understood” are employed to designaté 
very different things. In fact we suspect that this writer's idea 
of understanding Newton must be taken from an anecdote 
which he may have heard from some imprudent eulogist, of 
@ person once high in the University of Oxford, who was 
said to make a point of annually perusing the Principia, with 
a faithful Achates at his side. If this story be correct, the 
learied Gentleman must, before he retired, have been able to con- 
true the peculiar Latinity of that profound work with a facility 
which precluded all reflection; whilst “ the intellect” of his 
companion may have been “ made not patient only, biit passive.” 
They wlio have really read Néwton to any purpose, know that 
he who wishes fully to comprehend the recondite truths sonie- 
times merely Kinted at, and at other tines partially developed in 
the Principia, may find sufficient employment for a long and 
laborious life. | 

He who ventures to assert that the study of the mathematics 
has nothing to do with making men good reasoners, must allow 
it to be a very singular fact, that if we name the divines who 
have of late most distinguished themselves by powerful argument 
and acute reasoning, we shall find that our catalogue is filled 
with mathematicians. Paley, Magee, Horsley, Tomline, 
Marsh, and Watson, are all of them men, not slightly imbued, 
but covered with mathematical honours. ‘That the study of 
Geometry does not necessarily strip a man of all eloquence, 
and fasten him down to a jejune detail of matter of fact or of 
caleulations, 1s evident froma the example of Plato, the lover of 
fnathematits and the most eloquent of philosophers. As the writer 
with whom we are now contending, is a scholar, he will bow to 
the authority of the Grecian sage. IIpos wasas wadnoes, dore 
RAAROY amodexco8as, iorev FB Ort TW OAW * TavrTi dtoices Nupeevos Te 
VECAET LIAS [Ns Tw mavTi wévror vy Ai, EC. Ledregoy on 
#8ro TIGpsy Rabnws Tois vEors. 

On the solid foundation which has already been recommended, 
we may, if our materials are tolerable,and these materials must have 
improved in our hands, build any superstructure of professional 
knowledge which may be desired. ‘To those Wiio ask whether 
education ought then, in our opinion, to be confined to Latin, 
Greek, and the mathematics? We answer, that we have all 
along assumed that religious instruction should be commu- 
hicated as soon as it can be received. We would also al- 
low the French language to form a part of the earliest studies 
of a gentleman. Our wars, our rivalry, and our intercourse, 
during peace, whether political or literary, make a knowledge 
éf this language almost indispensable ; and as a facility in speak- 
fing any language’ depends, rather on our having an habitual than 
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a properly scientific acquaintance with it, that acquaintance. 
ought to commence in early life. 

Something of history, and of the common topics of the day, 
an intelligent youth, with an ordinary share of curiosity, will 
make himself master of; and we had almost said, horror-struck 
as Mr. Edgeworth would be, the less the better. Where igno- 
rance on all extraneous subjects did not proceed, from that 
thorough indolence which nothing but compulsion can drive to 
labour, or from that apathy and total incuriosity which destroys 
all intellectual improvement, but solely from a close and imsu- 
lated attention to the proper and proposed objects of study, 
this ignorance would be far from giving us pain. We should 
feel convinced, that he who could so completely concentrate and 
limit his views to. the object before him, and has improved his 
faculties by the plan of education which we have been tracing 
out, will soon out-strip the showy sciolist, in any branch of 
study which he may wish to acquire. But the accumplished 
youth, of the present day, is conducted, by a fashionable tutor, 
through a circle of sciences more extensive than the great object 
of his imitation, the admirable Crichton, ever heard of. He 
must at least be acquainted with political economy, geology, 
mineralogy, botany, and chemistry. Now, if we are to con- 
sider these sciences as parts of a System of Education, there is 
not one of them, the tendency of which we do not consider as 
positively injurious. Whatever progress may, in the course of 
time, be made in the two first sciences on the list, it cannot be 
denied that the leading principles, on which the political econo- 
mist or the geologist proceeds, havé, as yet, much about them 
that is vague and indefinite. The student has no fixed criterion, 
by which he can try the truth of what he reads. He must trust 
much to the assertions of his author; and, as every new writer 
is principally employed in pointing out the mistakes of his pre- 
decessurs, 2 young reader is in a fair way either to contract a 
presumptuous dogmatical tone, or to luse, im the maze of uncers 
tainty, all power of arranging his ideas. 

Botany, as it is commouly learnt, without any attention to the 
physiology of plants, and mineralogy, without chemistry, are uns 
worthy the name of sciences; they become mere systems of no- 
menclature. And in the study of chemistry, the progress of the 
understanding 1s the very reverse of what would tend to the ex- 
altation and enlargement of the mind. ‘The merit of the chemist 
is measured by the perseverance with which he can pursue the 
minute, in preference to the obvious and gross results of his 
experiments through all the indefinite ramifications of littleness. 
He must neglect the awful grandeur of the mountain, to pore 
over the corruption of the puddle at its base. Longimus has 
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‘happily called avarice, from its effect on the mind, viene 
pixgoroov; and chemistry, with all its congeners, has such a 
decided tendency to break down the mind to an awful respect 
for trifles, that such sciences should be classed as Ai émornuas 
wixporoitoas. ‘That some persons are found willing to devote 
their whole attention to such pursuits, is fortunate for the world. 
We honour their knowledge; it is in its way most useful to man- 
kind, though obtained by a process which will be generally 
found to have been injurious to their own intellectual powers, 
They are the more deserving of our gratitude. Medical students 
who, in the course of preparing for their profession, must. ne- 
cessarily pay some attention to chemistry, will now and then 
be diverted from their original object, and make that their final 
pursuit which was to have been merely an accessary. In the 
same manner, persons preparmg to become interpreters of 
Scripture, have frequently devoted themselves to the different 
departments of classical criticism. ‘These are amongst the ad- 
vantages of that diversity of taste which should seem likely to 
produce endless confusion, but which keeps alive every branch 
of learned investigation, as well as every humble occupation of 
labouring life. ‘There are also those, who being born above the 
necessity of exertion, and not having sufficient strength of mind 
to make for themselves more uoble motives to a vigorous appli. 
cation of such faculties as they do possess, may properly enough 
be encouraged to find pleasure in botany or entomology, as infi- 
nitely better than those vicious diversions to which listlessness 
would otherwise certainly impel them, There are still others, 
who, though not without some reasonable object in life, have 
yet their leisure hours; and who, from circumstances connected 
with their rank in society, or the spot in which they are fixed, do 
wisely in learning to derive an unexpensive and inocent grati- 
fication, from a superficial knowledge of the habits and qualities 
of the natural objects which surround them. But even those 
persons must not forget what we have stated to be the natural 
tendency of such pursuits; a tendency which they must carefully 
counteract by recurrence to severer studies. AZultum non multa, 
will be the motto of every reasonable student. 


= 


“ Tout homme qui veut rendre son existence utile a la soeiété, 
doit marcher constamment vers une méme but, ce n’est que par 
une continuité l’efforts dirigés toujours dans le méme sens qu’il 
peut atteindre a de veritables succés, et a¢querir quelques droits 4 
l’estime de ses contemporains, et a la reconnoissance de ceux qui 
viendront aprés Jui.’? La Croix sur l’enseignement, 


After what has been said, our readers will not expect us to 
sanction, by our approbation, a work entitling itself “ Systematie 
Education,” 
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Education,” and intended to provide elerrentaty instruction on alt 
the various departments of literature and science, in the compass 
of two octavo volumes. If the adoption of such a system, and the 
fallacious desultory knowledge which such books can commi- 
hicate, 1s suitable to any other purpose, than that of converting 
an ingenuous well-meaning youth, into a self-sufficient and, in 
fact, an ignorant coxcomb, we will allow ourselves to be most 
egregiousl? mistaken. But we have a more serious objection 
even than this, to the work before us. Throughout the whole 
of the compilation, there is a laboured attempt, to draw the 
reader into the fatal trammels of Sociiianism. ‘This main object 
is kept carefully out of the sight of an unwary student; no less 
carefully than it has been kept within the sight of the compilers. 
The style of Rev. regularly prefixed to the name of each of these 
“ honourable men,” with the apparently academic title attached 
to one of them, will be sufficient, they hope, to induce an un- 
suspicious purchaser of the work to imagine, that it proceeds 
from the joint labours of some Clergymen of the Established 
Church; and may thus prevent any cautious hesitation, any 
watchfulness on his part. In the text too, great care is taken td 
say nothing which should shock a novice, or excite in him any 
doubts as to the fidelity of his guides. They do, indeed, in- 
sinuate, that when our Saviour is called the Son of God, this is 
merely a pretty figure of speech in the sacred writers. But 
this msinuation is conveyed in the following delicate manner : 


“ There is another beautiful species of personification, which 
originates from a well-known Hebrew Idiom, or that form of ex- 
pression by which the subject, attribute, accident, or effeot of any 
thing, is denominated the son.” Vol. I. p. 1G1. 


This being inserted in a chapter on Belles Lettres, and no in- 
ference drawn from it, is not likely to startle the reader; or, if 
he has any misgivings, the name of Dr. Lowth, occurring in the 
next line, sets all at rest again. But the text of the work forms 
but a small part of this system of education; “ they have en- 
deavoured to point out the best sources of farther information 
on the subjects of which they treat.” Advertisement, p. in, 

Here, the object of the compilers offers itself, under a rather 
more palpable form; as no opportunity is overlooked, of re- 
ferring the student to the works of Price, Belsham, and Priestley; 
and the warm recommendations bestowed on other writers, of 
but little note im the literary world, does not allow us to doubt 
the insidious source of this, otherwise unaccountable, admiration, 
On the subjects of electricity or chemistry we could contentedly 
bear with repeated references to the works of Dr. Priestley ; 
but, so eager are these gemlemen to introduce the young student 
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to their champion, that his Lectures on Oratory and Criticism, 
long since forgotten by the public, are recommended, as giving 
the last polish where Blair has been previously read. The sub- 
ject of history is not passed over without remembering to advise 
‘the reader to look into the Doctor's “ History of the Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity ;” but, lest this reference should open 
his eyes to the errors of his impartial guides, he is told that it 
is merely for a refutation of Gibbon that they wish him to 
search. 

In the departments of metaphysics, moral philosophy, and 
logic, Mr. Belsham’s “ Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Mind,” are repeatedly quoted aud recommended. Now, of all 
these designing references, there is not one which we could 
not bear with more patience than this. 

After the exposure of Mr. Belsham’s ignorance and absurdity 
by a note of Dr. Magee’s on this precious specimen of the 
metaphysics of Hackney, we did expect that Mr. B.’s friends 
would have had «sufficient prudence to allow his Elements” 
to sink quietly into oblivion. We were mistaken In our estimate 
of the sense and modesty of this party. So far from observing 
a prudent silence, they speak of their obligations to “ ‘That great 
work, which they cannot but regard as, in some measure, the 
Principia of Mental Science.” P. 318, Note. {n one respect, 
certainly, the Elements of Mr. Belsham do resemble the Prine 
cipia of Newton; both commence with arioms, on which, as a 
Jegitimate foundation, the superstructure of propositions is to be 
established. As a specimen of Mr 8B.’s mares, we can treat 
our readers with the fourth in bis list. ‘Phe agreement of 
two ideas with a third) cannot prove their disag rreement with each 
other.” P. hii. 

Had Mr. B. always written with equal caution, the recom- 
mendation of his work, by Messrs. Joyce and Co., might have 
passed unnoticed ; but his presumptuous ignorance becomes 
more mischievous, when he confounds the nature of vice and 
virtue in passages like the following: 


“ The only difference between the most virtuous and the most 
vicious person is, that the former was placed in circumstances, and 
exposed to impressions which generated virtuous habits and af- 
fections, and the latter in circumstances, by which vicious prin- 
ciples and dispositions were preduced.”” Belsham’s Elements, p. 391. 


The “ Systematic Education” concludes with a plausible 
Letter, “On the Evidences of the Christian Religion.” Here 
Belsham and Priestley are no more spoken of. ‘Coane quoted 
them on this subject, would have been coming too direetly to 
the point. No mention is made of atonement; but, the divinity 
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of our Lord being kept quite out of view, the reader is’ not 
shocked by any express and positive contradictious of the most 
important «articles. of his belief. ‘The great Author of our faith 
is spoken of as a most exeellent teacher, ‘‘ ready to sacrifice his 
life for the improvement of the moral condition of mankind.” 
P. 564. Alas! in vain lad our blessed Lord submitted to the 
agonies of the cross, if, after all, we are left to our own merit for 
acceptance ; if, after havimg given to mankind a law, which 
leaves them less excusable in their transgressions, he has left 
them to be judged by the rigour of that law, and to stand or fall 
by their own personal deserts. 

Whoever has formed opinions for himself, or adopted them 
from others, so as to feel a firm conviction of their truth, must 
wish to see similar opinions prevalent amongst those with ‘whom 
he associates, or in whose prosperiiy he feels interested. This 
is laudable, as connected with the love of truth, and the love of 
our fellow-creatures. By the discussions which this very general 
feeling produces on all questions of importance, the public wel- 
fare is promoted, and truth,is most likely to be finally elicited ; 
provided the enquiry be conducted with fairness, and passionate 
declamation be carefully avoided. But it is a peculiar mark in 
the features of modern Socinianism, to be constantly recurring 
to the most insidious methods for procuring converts, rather 
than to regular arguments. Assuming the title of PAilosophical 
Christians, they repeat (what they would particularly affect to 
despise) such pious frauds, as nothing but the iguorance of the 
darkest ages could render at all excusable, They publish a 
garbled edition of the Bible, under the name of a respectable 
Prelate of our Church, having used the notes of that person, 
only where they were perfectly unconnected with the predo- 
minant character of the edition. ‘They publish this Bible, and 
various controversial tracts, in the name of J Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge; and they do this im the hope, 
that those, who have been taught to respect, and to draw. their 
religious instruction from the works published by The Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, may overlook so slight a 
difference of title, and thus be swindled into the purchase and 
perusal, or into distributing books of a tendency directly op- 
posite to what they desired. In the same fraudulent spirit, has 
the present compilation been formed; never openly and fairly 
declaring for the cause of Socinianism, but always insidiously 
labouring for its propagation. : 

The readers of this class of books are necessarily too super- 
ficial in their knowledge, to be competent judges of the correct- 
ness of what they read. ‘To gentlemen of their description, .ac- 
curacy is of little consequence ; they will not be surprised: at 
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finding it regularly proved in the chapter on Optics, that parallel 
rays incident on a concave reflector will, after reflection, converge 
accurately to one point! This is a most important discovery, as 
it leads to the detection of another fact, equally new ; that a cir- 
cular arch has two centers. Proceeding a little farther, they will 
learn (Vol. IL. p. 57.) that three diverging rays, all incident on 
the same side of the axis, will also be reflected to the same point 
by a concave mirror! and, if they can understand the second pa- 
ragraph in p. 121, vol. ii, they will find, that different planets 
describe equal areas in the same time about the sun; a fact, 
which Newton certainly did not suspect. 

Let our compilers, however, meet with reprehension only 
when they deserve it. If we have accused them of a concealed, 
but unremitting attention to the interests of Secinianism, we 
ought to have allowed, that they seem to be influenced by no 
less anxiety for the interest of Dr. Rees’s New Cyclopedia. To 
tliis they refer, as the source of all knowledge; and of “ this 
great national work,” they inform us, in the style of Messrs. 
Bish and Carter, that. no less than sixty parts are already be- 
fore the public; so that he, who heedlessly delays to become 
a subscriber, may find, when too late, that the list is closed 
against him. 

That the compilers have taken some pains to be accurate, we 
also feel it our duty to confess; having observed with appro- 
bation, that every reference to the works of Mr. Vince, is fol- 
lowed by a well intentioned corrective clause, informing the 
reader that he is now Doctor. We believe that the University, 
of which the worthy Professor is a member, was not accessary 
to his Doctorate; but, if Mr. Vince cannot explain this. aca- 
demic honour by conic sections, we suspect that the compilers 


would refer both him and us to Rees’s New Cyclopedia, Art. 
Literary Property. 





ArT. II. Essay on Dew, and several Appearances connected 
with it. By William Charles Wells, M.D. F. R.S. L.& E. 
7s. ‘Taylor and Hessey. 1815. ee 


Few things are more familiar to the common observer than 
the phenomenon of dew, and yet it seems, that, till very lately, 
even the most learned naturalists were ignorant both of the 
source whence it comes, and of the laws according to which it 
is deposited. So long ago as the time of Aristotle; it was the 
opinion of philosophers, that dew, like rain, falls from the 
atmosphere whensoever the air is cooled down below the point 
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at which the water, with which it may happen to be charged, 
ceases to be retained in the gaseous form s—in other words, 
that dew was nothing more than a very g gentle rain, returning at 
night the moisture evaporated from the earth’s surface by “the 
heat of the sun during the day. This view of the subject, as 
it seemed to account, ‘satisfactorily, for all the appearances con 
nected with dew, was readily received by the ancients; and even 
in the works of Count Rumford and Mr. Leslie, the most cele- 
brated of modern writers on heat, and the effects of heat on 
liquid substances, we find the old doctrine distinctly recognized. 
According to Dr. Wells, however, dew js not produced ‘by the 
operation “of cold upon the atmosphere, generally considered ; 
else would dew, like rain, descend in equal quantities upon all 
bodies exposed to it; but, on the contrary, he has proved, we 
think, in the most satisfactory manner, that substances attract 
dew, with a force which increases in proportion as these sub- 
stances become, by the radiation of their heat, colder than the 
atmosphere which surrounds them. From this fact, which has 
been ascertained by the most varied and careful experiments, it 
may be stated, as a law of nature, that those bodies which ra- 
diate heat most freely, that is, im other words, those bodies, 
which are denominated bad conductors of heat, are soonest and 
miost copiously wetted with dew, 

It was in 1784, that the aitention of opr author was first 
drawn to this interesting subject, which, by rather a striking co- 
incidence, appears to have engaged, much about the same ume, 
the thoughts of two other philosophers in this country, namely, 
Mr. Wilson, of Glasgow, and Mr. Six, of Canterbury. The 
circumstance which led these three gentlemen to institute expe- 
riments relative to Dew, was the fact observed by them all, and 
particularly by Wilson and Six, that on clear and dewy nights, 
a thermometer laid on the ground,-uniformly indicated a gréater 
degree of cold than one suspended a few feet above it. Dr. 
Wells and Mr. Wilson were of opinion, that this excess of cold 
was occasioned by the formation of dew on the surface of the 
earth, while Mr. Six imagined, that it arose partly from the low 
temperature of the air through which the dew, already formed 
in the atmosphere, had descended, and partly from the evapo- 
ration of moisture from the ground on which the thermometer 
was placed. ‘The principal object of the treatise now before us, 
however, is to prove, that both those opinions were founded in 
error, and that the cold which accompanies the appearance of 
dew is not produced by the formation of that fluid, but that the 
cold precedes the deposition of it, and is, im fact, the cause of 
that deposition. 

Dr. Wells has divided his essay into three parts,. entitled, sof 
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the Phenomena of Dew; of the Theory of Dew; and of seve- 
ral Appearances connected with Dew. It strikes us that this di- 
vision might be improved; and chiefly with respect to the first 
and third, as the appearances connected with dew would fall 
very naturally under the head of the Phenomena of Dew, be- 
ing, in part, nothing more than the particular circumstances 
which influence or accompany the production of it. Of these 
circumstances the most important are the following: It is nee 
cessary for the deposition of dew that the night be calm and se- 
rene; for in cloudy nights the quantity is very small, and in 
nights which are both cloudy and windy, there is no dew at all 
deposited. On grass and corn it begins to make its appearance 
before sun-set, in places shaded from the solar rays; and if no 
change in the weather occurs, the deposition continues till the 
sun is again above the horizon. It has been remarked, too, that 
the quantity formed between midnight and sunrise, is usually 
greater than that which is formed between sunset and midnight. 
A good deal depends likewise upon situation. Dr. Wells men- 
tions as a general fact on this head, that whatever diminishes the 
view of the sky, as seen from the exposed body, occasions a di- 
minution in the quantity of dew deposited on it. 


. “T placed,” says he, ‘‘ on several clear and still nights, ten 
grains of wool upon the middle of a painted board 44 feet long, 
and two feet wide, and one inch thick, elevated four feet above the 
grass-plat, by means of four slender wooden props of equal 
height; and at the same time attached, loosely, ten grains of 
wool to the middle of its underside. The two parcels were, con- 
sequently, only an inch asunder, and-were equally exposed to the 
action of the air. Upon one night, however, I found that the 
upper parcel had gained 14 grains in weight, but the lower only 
four. Ona second night, the quantities of moisture acquired by 
like parcels of wool, in the same situations as in the first experi- 
ment, were 19 and 6-grains; on a third 11 and 2; ona fourth 20 
and 4; the smaller quantity being always that which was gained 
by the wool attached to the lower side of the board. I bent a 
sheet of pasteboard into the shape of a house-roof, making the 
angle of flexure 90 degrees, and leaving both ends open. This 
was placed one evening with its ridge uppermost, upon the same 
grass-plat, in the direction of the wind, as well as this could be 
ascertained. I then laid ten grains of wool on the middle of that 
part’of the grass which was sheltered by the roof, and the same 
quantity on another part of the grass-plat fully exposed to the sky. 
In the morning, the sheltered wool was found to have increased in 
weight only two grains, but that which had been exposed to the 
sky, 16 grains.” , 
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Thus, the difference in the quantities of moisture attracted by 
the exposed and the sheltered wool respectively, was very con- 
siderable, and that this difference was not owing to the dew fat- 
ling from above, in the form of rain, is rendered perfectly clear, 
from the circumstance that, had the dew descended in that form, 
the wool under the board in the one experiment, and under 
the pasteboard-roof in the otirer, would not have been wetted at 
all. Besides, as a direct proof of this fact, Dr. Wells placed 
at the bottom of a hollow cylinder of baked clay, two feet and 
a half in height, and one foot in diameter, a parcel of wool in 
contact with the grass ; and in this situation, the wool acquired 
little more than two grains of moisture, while a similar quan- 
tity, fully exposed, acquired sixteen grains. Had the dew fal- 
len like ¥ain from the atmosphere, the wool at the bottom of 
the cylinder would have received as much moisture as the wool 
laid on the open grass-plat; for, it is almost unnecessary to ob- 
serve, that, on a night when so much dew was deposited, there 
would be no wind to interfere with its perpendicular descent. 
The law explaining these facts will be noticed in its proper 
place: meantime, it may be stated, that it was principally from 
such results that Dr. Wells was carried to the right theory re- 
specting the deposition of dew. 

Again, there is something, it has been discovered, in the me- 
chanical state of bodies, which, all other circumstances being 
the same, has a considerable influence in modifying the produce 
tion of dew, and chiefly in regulating its quantity. More of 
that liquid, for example, is formed upon fine shavings of wood 
than upon a thick piece of the same substance; and. the finer 
the silk, or cotton, or wool is, which is exposed for attracting 
moisture from the air, the larger is the quantity imbibed by it. 

It is mentioned, as the third general observation, that bright 
metals, in consequence of some circumstance in their constitution, 
attract dew much less powerfully than other bodies ; and between 
metals of different kinds there is no small difference in this 
respect, iron, steel, zinc, and lead, being more easily wetted with 
dew, than gold, silver, copper, and tin. 

Le Roi having asserted that dew is never deposited from the 
air of cities, Dr. Wells determined to ascertain whether the 
assertion was founded in truth. With this view, he frequently 
exposed, at night, ten grains of wool upon a slight wooden frame, 
placed in such a manner between. two ridges of the top of his 
house, (which he informs us is situated in one of the most 
crowded districts of London,) as to be three feet distant from the 
nearest part of the roof. ‘The event was, that upon clear and 
calm nights dew was always acquired by the wool, though never 
in any considerable quantity; probably however, as our author 
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justly remarks, more from the wooden frame being nearly sur- 
rounded by buildings much more elevated than itself, than from 
any particular condition of the air in cities. 

One of the most important facts connected with this subject, 
is the cold which in all cases accompanies the formation of dew. 
Grass wet with this substance was constantly found to be much 
colder than the air four feet above it, and this difference of tem- 
perature amounted not unfrequently to eight or nine degrees of 
Fahreuheit’s thermometer; and, on some occasions, it was not 
less than eleven or twelve degrees. This distinction however, 
was never observable except on calm and serene nights, for if the 
weather was windy and cloudy, the grass was not colder than the 
air, no dew being deposited in that state of the atmosphere. 
Even if the sky becomes cloudy at any period during the night, 
after the deposition of dew has begun to take place, the tempe- 
rature of the grass rises nearly to an equality with that of the air 
above it. Thus, onsuch a night as that now described, Dr. Wells 
found that grass, which was at first twelve degrees colder than 
the air, became in the course of a very short time ten degrees 
warmer, being only two degrees colder than the lower stratum of 
atmospheric air. 

It follows so naturally from the facts already stated, that it is 
hardly necessary to observe that the colder any body is, compared 
with those in the neighbourhood, the greater will be the quantity 
of dew which it attracts. ‘This law of nature enables us to 
account for a very familiar circumstance, which from the length 
of time it has remained unexplained, adds one to the numerous 
instances on record, of the power of a received theory to blind 
the eyes even of philosophical observers. We allude to the 
striking difference, which every one has noticed, between the 

antity of dew on grass and that on a common road or a plowed 
field. On a still aiid serene night, when dew was forming very 
copiously on a grass-plat, our author ascertained, by the applica- 
tion of a thermometer, that the grass was sixteen degrees colder 
than a gravel walk quite contiguous to it, and more than twelve 
degrees colder than garden mould exposed to the same extent of 
sky and aspect of the heavens. It is therefore very evident that 
it is owing to the superior cold of the grass, that it attracts dew 
so much more plentifully than a dusty road, or a piece of soil 
newly turned up. We must add, however, what Dr. Wells has 
very candidly stated, that, although it may be set down as a gene- 
ral-result, that when bodies which had been equally exposed to 
the night air were examined at the same time, those which were 
most dewed were also the coldest, yet that no such correspon- 
dence was found in the experiments performed on different 
nights, or even in different parts of the same night, Thus aay in 
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two particular nights on which grasss was colder than the air, 
there was little dew; while on the night which afforded the most 
copious dew ever observed by him, the cold of the grass was only 
about three or four degrees greater than that of the air. It is 
rather unfortunate, however, that the Doctor has neglected to 
mention what was the state of the atmosphere on those occa- 
sions ; for it is a fact ascertained by himself that the deposition 
of dew bears a definite proportion to the quantity of moisture 
which the air holds in a state of vapour, and consequently the 
scanty dews of the two nights, in which the grass was so much 
colder than the air, may be accounted for in strict accordance 
with the fundamental principles of his theory. 

Grass is not the only substance which becomes colder than the 
air, in the absence of the sun. All filamentous and downy sub- 
stances, such as wool of moderate fineness, very fine raw silk, 
fine unspun cotton, fine flax and swandown, are susceptible of a 
great degree of cold; and of these, swandown commonly exhi- 
bited the greatest. On a certain night when grass was observed 
to be fourteen degrees colder than the air, swaudown, laid on the 
ground, was one degree colder than the grass ; and this difference 
of fifteen degrees between the temperature of a body on the sur- 
face of the earth, and that of the air a few feet above the earth, is 
about the greatest Dr. Wells ever observed. 

We come now to the “ Theory of the Formation of Dew.” 
It has been already mentioned that Aristotle imagined dew to be 
a species of rain formed in the lower atmosphere, in consequence 
of its moisture being condeused by the cold of the night into 
minute drops; which opinion is still entertamed by several dis- 
tinguished writers, and among others by the ingenious Mr. Leslie 
of Edinburgh, who published in 1813, “ A Short Account of 
Experiments and Instruments depending on the Relations of 
Air, to Heat and Moisture.” Gersten, was the first to call in 
question this hypothesis; for finding that bodies suspended in the 
air, a few feet above the ground, were wetted with dew, while 
similar bodies, lying on the ground, remained perfectly dry, he 
justly inferred that dew did “not descend from the heavens, like 
rain. Musschenbrock shortly after made the discovery that 
metals received no dew while other substances attracted it copi- 
ously ; from which fact his friend Dufay drew the conclusion that 
dew is an electrical phenomenon, leaving untouched such bodies 
as conduct electricity, and appearing upon those which do not 
transit that inflaence. It is enough to observe, in answer to 
Dufay, that metals are frequently seen wetted with dew, and that 
charcoal, which next to metals is the best solid conductor of 
dleotiteity in existence, attracts dew in large quantities. Wilson 
aie Six were very near discovering the true theory of the forma- 
tion 
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tion of dew, for they had both gained the knowledge of the 
important circumstance that the deposition of dew is attended 
with cold in the bodies upon which it forms. They imagined, 
however, that this cold was occasioned by the formation of dew, 
whereas the existence of cold in the dewed body is ascertained to 
be prior to the formation of that liquid, and is, in fact, the cause 
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of it. We may illustrate this view af the subject by the most 
‘ familiar examples. A wine-cooler standing on a table in a heated 
: room, converts into dew the water which extst$ in the air of the 
‘ room, in the state of pellucid vapour; exactly in the same way 
‘ that substances, on the surface of the earth, whieh have become 
colder than the atmosphere, attract from that source the refresh- 
: ing liquid now under consideration. The glass panes in our 
" windows exhibit the same phenomenon whenever the air of our 
apartments is heated much beyond the external air ; for the glass, 
: being in contact with the outer air, is cooled several degrees 
below the temperature of the room; and thus the principle ope- 
j rates which produces the deposition of invisible vapour, present- 
“ ing, according to circumstances, water, hoar-frost, or dew. The 
" same thing is exemphified when a very cold liquid is poured into a 
:. bottle In a warm room; moisture forms on the outside, which 
" according to its quantity will either stand in small drops, or run 
down in the form of water. 
» The means of explaming these facts have been afforded us by 
“ the successful labours of Count Rumford and Mr. Leslie on 
‘ the subject of heat. Every one is inclined to ask, how do bo- 
“ dies become colder than the air which surrounds them, and how 
* do some particular bodies acquire a greater degree of cold than 
La others almost in contact with them? ‘The answer is this: all 
sf bodies have less or more the property of radiating or sending 
of forth their heat, and it has been ascertained, that such as most 
a imperfectly conduct heat, give it out most freely by radiation. 
e In the absence of the sun, during the night, the heat radiated by \ 
le bodies on the surface of the earth, ascends into the atmosphere, i 
6 aud, if the sky be clear, rises, it is imagined, to a very great i 
an height ; for, it is found out, that the clearer the sky is, the more ie 
at rapid is the process of radiation, and the greater, of course, the et 
a degree of cold produced in the radiating substances. Hence, it Hi 
at comes to pass that certain bodies, such as wool, flax, swan- 
es down, and vegetables, have their temperature very much dimi- 
ot nished in a serene, calm night, and, consequently, in agreement 
to with the law already stated, become fitted for attracting dew 3 
at while, on the contrary, metals which are among the worst radia- 
of tors of heat, lose less of their temperature, and, of course, have 
- less dew condensed upon them. In short, the more a body 
“a sinks in temperature below tlat of the air, the moredewis © | 
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formed on it, and the more nearly it remains on an equality with 
the air in point of heat, the less will it be susceptible in regard 
to that liquid. 

It is perfectly unnecessary to say another word in explanation 
of Dr. Wells’s theory: it is one of those discoveries whicli ac- 
counts for all the phenomenon connected with its subject, and 
at the same time derives support from all. ‘There are, indeed, 
numerous facts and illustrations adduced by the author in sup- 
port of his opinions, and to confirm their coincidence with na- 
tural appearances by the facility of their application in explaining 
them. We leave them, however, to be studied by such as take 
a particular interest in enquiries of this nature, and shall merely 
form au abstract, from the third part of the treatise, of the several 
appearances connected with dew. One morning in winter, Dr. 
Wells observed that the panes in the windows of his bedcham- 
ber were all of them moist in the inside, but that those which 
had been covered by an inside shutter during the night, were 
more moist than the others which had been uncovered, and upon 
examination, he found that the covered panes were 3° colder 
than the uncovered. ‘The reason of this fact did not immedi- 
ately present itself. He soon, however, perceived that the 
closed shutter shielded the glass from the heat radiated by the 
walls and furniture of the apartment, which, as nothing inter- 
vened to intercept it, would dart against the uncovered panes. 
On this account, and in complete unison with the general prin- 
ciples of his theory, the covered panes were found by our author 
to be colder than the others. 

2d. Gardeners are known to spread a thin mat, cr some 
slight covering, over delicate plants to protect them from the 
cold, and this precaution is equally well known to be attended 
with success, although, till lately, neither gardener nor philoso- 
pher could tell how the effect was produced. It is now under- 
stood, however, that the use of the covering is not to keep off 
the cold of the atmosphere, but to prevent the escape of heat 
by radiation from the plants; and that it will have this efficacy, 
was completely proved by means of a direct experiment. Dr. 
Wells extended a very thin cambric handkerchief over a portion 
of a grass plat, the skreen being six inches above the grass, and 
found that the spot thus covered was several degrees warmer 
than the neighbouring grass, which remained uncovered. ‘The 
effect of a covering, however, is not so great when it touches 
the body protected, as when it is a few inches raised above it. 

3d. It is in the same way that a fall of snow, covering the 
earth, protects vegetable substances during the frosts of a severe 
winter ; it prevents the radiation of their heat. 

4th, Pliny and Plutarch, among the ancients, entertained the 
opinion, 
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epinion, that the light of the moon accelerates the putrefaction 
of animal substances, and the same notion appears to prevail 
among the negroes in Africa and the West Indies, at the present 
day. ‘The origin of this mistake is very probably connected 
with the obvious fact, that clear moonlight nights are remark- 
able for a copious deposition of dew—(hence roscida et rorifera 
luna)—and dead animal substances wetted with this moisture, in 
hot climates, will unquestionably decompose on that account 
with greater rapidity. | 

5th. The last part treated of in this Essay, is the formation 
of ice during the night in Bengal, while the temperature of the 
air is above 32°, or the freezing point of water. It is known to 
all our readers, that this process is performed by placing in 
shallow pits, or excavations, small unglazed earthen pans, a 
quarter of an inch thick and 1} inch deep, filled generally with 
boiled soft water. The bottom of the pits are covered overwith 
dried sugar canes, or stems of India corn, to the thickness of 
eight inches or one foot; and if the nights be serene and calm, 
ice is frequently procured even when the thermometer stands 
above forty. ‘This result has been usually ascribed to the eva- 
poration of the water from the sides of the earthen pans; but 
we are inclined to agree with Dr. Wells, who appears to have 
proved by the most satisfactory experiments, that the formation 
of ice in such circumstances is entirely owing to the radiation of 
heat from the surface of the exposed water. As a proof of this, 
we may mention that wind, which greatly promotes evaporation, 
prevents the freezing altogether, and that when the straw, 
placed in the bottom of the pits, becomes wet, (a circumstance 
which would likewise promote evaporation, and consequently 
the process of ice-making, if it depended on evaporation,) it is 
necessary to remove it, and procure a layer of dry materials, in 
order to insure success. Indeed, the litter of straw and canes, 
under the pans, seems to have no other use but that of prevent- 
ing the conduction of warmth from the earth into the water. It 
js moreover admitted on all hands, that ice is procured on those 
nights only which are favourable for the production of dew; 
and, as Dr. Wells remarks, it is not to be thought that one por- 
tion of air will be depositing moisture, from possessing a super- 
abundance of it, while another in the immediate vicinity is re- 
ceiving, by means of evaporation, moisture in great quantity in 
the state of pellucid vapour. Nor has it been at all proved, 
that the cold produced by evaporation is sufficiently intense to 
freeze water. With the view of ascertaining this point, our 
author placed on a feather bed, situated between the door and 
window of his room, two china plates, into one of which as 
much water was poured as covered its bottom to the depth of a 
quarter 
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quarter of an inch: the other plate was kept dry. Upon apply- 
ing the bulb of a small thermometer to the inside of the bottom 
of each plate, he found that when the temperatare of the air in 
the room was 75°, the thermometer in the plate containing wa- 
ter was between 6° and 7° lower than the one m the dry plate ; 
that the difference between these thermometers diminished gra- 
dually as the air became colder ; and that when the temperature 
of the air was 40°, the lowest of which he had taken any note, 
the difference was only one degree and a half.. At $2°, there- 
fore, the difference of the temperature of the wet plate, when 
evaporation was going on, and of the dry plate would have been 
very small, if at all perceptible; and this supposition agrees 
with an observation made by Mr. Wilson of Glasgow, “who 
found that no cold was produced by evaporation from snow, 
possessing a temperature of 27°, though the air in the neigh- 
bourhood was purposely much agitated by him to promote eva- 
poration. 

We feel grateful to Dr. Wells for the addition which he has 
made to our knowledge on an interesting and important sub- 
ject. He has handled the matter in a very philosophical style ; 
his statements are in general clear, and his reasoning conclusive 
and satisfactory ; qualities of much more consequence than fine 
writing, which he seems rather to have contemned. 





Art. III. Sermons, by the Rev. John Venn, M.A. Rector of 
Clapham. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxxil. 368 and 410. Qis. 
Rivingtons and Hatchard. 1814. 


THE preface to these volumes contains a sketch of the life of 
the author, with a particular and animated draught of his cha- 
racter and virtues, extracted from the sermon preached on the 
occasion of his death. We are perfectly persuaded that Mr. 
Venn was a wortby, well meaning man, sincere and zealous in 
the discharge of his professional duties, and of attainments suf- 
ficiently respectable. The discourses before us were not pre- 
pared for the press by the author. They were selected from 
his manuscripts, be himself before his death having recommended 
such a selection as might best suit the sentiments of his friends, 
who inform us that the volumes before us “ may be received as 
a fair exhibition of his manner, and sentiments, and doctrine.” 
Sermons published under such circumstances are entitled to a 
large share of candour, for we never can be certain that the 
aithor’s selection would have been the same, and it is always 
probable, that in preparing for the press, he might have altered 
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not only phrases but sentiments. Our general judgment of 
these discourses is, that they are generally unobjectionable in the 
doctrine taught, and correct in the moral practice inculcated. The 
author is evidently of that class of ministers which has absurdly at 
least, if not injuriously, assumed the exclusive and distinctive deno- 
mination of evangelical. He is more moderate and correct than 
men of that class in general, of whom we chiefly complain in 
that they cannot or will not perform,that which they fancy to be 
their duty, without reflecting on their brethren, who also perform 
what they know to be theirs, with at least equal zeal and sincerity. 
The evangelical ministers have picked up certain notions 
of preaching, which we deem particularly erroneous, and they 
pertinaciously appeal to their own prejudices as the just and sole 
criterion uf gospel preaching. ‘They never seem to distinguish 
between the first period of the apostolic age, between preaching 
among Jews and Heathens, when the Seriptures of the New 
Testament were not yet written, or not yet collected, and the 
very different circumstances in which we are now placed, as 
members of a Church regularly constituted upon the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
head eorner stone. On this foundation, which, on all hands it 
is acknowledged, that our Church has securely laid, we have an 
important moral superstructure to raise, in attending to which 
we are most erroneously accused of neglecting the foundation on 
which in effect we proceed, and without which it is at once 
acknowledged that all our doings were indeed nothing worth, 
The evangelical ministers in general never get beyond the foun- 
dation, and never dream that there is the slightest difference 
between preaching to unconverted heathens or persons in the first 
initiation, and those who know and acknowledge the whole system 
of the gospel. Preaching with them is every thing, the sum 
aud ,substance of the gospel, the mode by which it is commu- 
nicated, and the means by which it is upheld. It is not a little 
remarkable, at the same time, that their preaching is almost alto- 
gether elementary and doctrinal; and that they accuse, even to 
the extent of violence and calumny, such of their brethren as 
proceeding on the acknowledged basis of gratuitous redemption, 
give all diligence to add to their faith virtue ; and to virtue know- 
ledge; and to knowledge temperance ; and to temperanee pa- 
tience; and to patience godliness; and to godliness brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness charity. (2 Pet. 1. 5, 6, 7.) 
We mean not to apply these observations in their utmost lati- 
tude to Mr. Venn. He appears to have been not only a good 
man, but to have possessed much more moderation than the gee 
nerality of evangelical preachers. Still we perceive the general 
symptoms of his class, and undefined predilection for doctrmal 
and 
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and elementary preaching, and censures sometimes expressed 
and frequently implied against those who follow not, or are sup- 
posed not to follow the same rule. In the first volume there are 
twenty-two sermons. The first from 1 Cor. ii. 3. on the Im- 
portance and Difficulties of the Christian Ministry, was preached 
at Clapham on the author's induction. It is a serious, striking, 
and on the whole an interesting discourse. Unhappy is the mi- 
nister who does not feel the importance, and who is not aware 
of the difficulties of his high and sacred office. We claim the 
reader's attention to the following passage. 


“‘ It has pleased God to ordain, that the preaching of the 
gospel shall be the chief instrument by which the name of Christ 
shall be made known, and his glory celebrated. Does the mi- 
nister of the gospel duly dwell upon the power and grace of Christ, 
upon the dignity of his person, and the merit of his death? These 
glorious subjects will be understood, Christ will be honoured and 
obeyed, the influence of the Spirit will be sought, God will be 
worshipped through the Mediator, and will receive the fresh tri- 
bute of praise for his mercy in the work of redemption. It is 
true, that by the reading of the Bible, as well as by preaching, 
the same knowledge may be attained, and the same effects pro- 
duced: but whatever influence private reading may have upon 
some individuals, the great mass of society must necessarily either 
learn the gospel of Christ from preaching, or not know it 
at all. 

«‘ It is remarkable, that although the word of God was already 
in the hands of the Ethiopian Eunuch, the Spirit of God brought 
an Apostle from a distant part of Judea to communicate, through 
his means, the knowledge of Christ;—a sufficient proof that it is 
agreeable to the economy of Divine Wisdom to make use of the 
agency of ministers for imparting the blessings of the Gospel. But 
what is man, or the best and ablest of men, that he should be 
thus put in trust, as it were, with the glory of Him who sitteth 
above all, the Lord of heaven and earth? Well may he, to whom 
this solemn charge is entrusted, enter upon it in ** weakness, and 
in fear, and in much trembling.’”’ P. 5. 


‘The reference however to the Ethiopian eunueh is singularly in- 
eorrect, and affords one among many proofs of the inaccuracy of 
this school of preachers. Mr. V. says the eunuch had the word 
of God already in his hands. ‘True he had at least a part, or it 
may be the whole of the Old Testament, with the perusal of which 
it appears that he was deeply interested ; but which it also appears 
that he did not understand, and no wonder that he did not, with- 
out a guide or an interpreter. It 1s singular that Mr. V. did not 
reflect that the well-disposed Ethiopian possessed not a single 
scrap of the Seriptures of the New Testament, nor the slightest 
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knowledge of the gospel. It was to communicate the gospel to 
him, of which he was utterly ignorant, and to admit him to the 
fellowship of Christ’s religion by baptism, that Philip was sent 
to him by the Spirit, which alters the case most materially, and 
renders Mr, V.’s reference absurd as well as incorrect. 
Preaching, as it is understood and practised in ordinary times, 
and among professed Christians, is not the chief instrument b 
which the name of Christ is made known, and his glory cele- 
brated. Preaching, properly conducted, is calculated to have a 
great and a salutary etfect on the great mass of society; but it 
is not by preaching alone that they must necessarily learn the 
gospel of Christ, or not know it all. If this were indeed the 
only means, their knowledge would be wretchedly inaccurate or 
miserably scanty. Few clergymen, very few indeed, preach 
systematically, or go regularly through (in a given time of limited 
extent) the whole course of scripture truths, which is both very 
various and very comprehensive. If they were to do so with as 
much regularity as a professor of divinity, the mass of the people 
would not, with the necessary interruption of their weekly avoca- 
tions, be able to follow them. ‘There would besides be innu- 
merable other mterruptions. ‘The same clergyman does not 
always preach in the same Church, and the same people cannot 
always attend him when he does. ‘The truth is, that preaching as 
it is practised, and as it ought to be practised in Christian coun 
tries, is addressed and adapted to those who acknowledge the 
general principles, and who know the general practice of their 
profession. They require, such is the 1 nature of man, to be fre- 
quently reminded of the one, and to have the other constantly 
enforced on their attention. What Mr. V. predicates of preach- 
ing, we would rather refer to catechising. If we met with an 
individual forcibly struck with a sermon, and found him very 
ignorant, or perhaps vicious, we would furnish him with the 
most familiar instruction in the nature of Christan principle, 
and in the obligations of Christian duty, we would exhibit, in 
the plainest terms, the origin and the nature of Christian re- 
demption, the privileges aud the conditions of the baptismal 
covenant, and engage, if we could, our ignorant, or awakened, 
or reformed brother, to a steady attendance in the house of 
God, and to a serious participation of the sacred ordinances of 
religion. Our Church has admirably furnished the means of 
such instruction. If we follow her course, and abide by her 
directions, we cannot err either in doctrine or in practice, and 
her members cannot be grossly or dangerously ignorant, except 
by their own fault. ‘The Scriptures are daily read in our assem- 
blies. Our year is so parcelled out, as to bring of necessity 
before us in its course, all the great mysteries, all the important 
duties, 
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duties, and all the glorious hopes of our profession, in the most 
interesting order, and in the most impressive manner, within 
that period; while they are so effectually, and as it were so artifi- 
cially involved or combined in the Liturgy and occasional offices 
which form our daily and our frequent service, that we can never 
either forget or overlook them without the grossest negligence. 
That the preaching of a mere man, however able, however 
seriovs, and however sound, should be preferred to arrange- 
ments so admirable and so complete, and even to ordinances of 
divine mstitution, and of the most sacred import, is indeed 
astonishing, and would be incredible did not daily experience 
prove it. These arrangements and ordinances are altogether in- 
dependent of the individual who celebrates them. He is amere 
minister, restricted to rule, and can elaim no merit, and display 
no talent except faithfulness and regularity, little calculated to 
excite vanity or acquire adulation. Preaching is something much 
more our own. We feel, or imagine, that we display | talent, 
taste, learning, or elogutenes: We feel that we are admired and 
followed. We see multitudes listening with eager attention. 
We rejoice in our success. We think that our joy 1s sacred, be- 
cause we convince ourselves that it is the gospel which we preach, 
and that it is in the progress of the gospel that we rejoice. . A 
large portion of this satistaction, however, resolves itself into 
self-love and adulation. ‘That the danger of this is considers 
able, all men acquainted with human nature will acknowledge ; 
that this danger is frequently realized in the case of our most 
popular preachers of the evangelical school, will be at once seen 
and acknowledged, when we reflect how litle concern they ge- 
nerally give themselves about the stated service and ordinances, 
and how exclusively they devote themselves to preaching, and to 
all those associations which admit the exercise of public speak- 
ing, and which tend to promote personal influence and fame. 
It is not by preaching alone, nor chiefly, that men acquire the 
knowledge and the practice of their Christian profession. To 
profit by sermons men must be familiarly acquainted with the 
language, aud not only with the elements but with the general 
system of the gospel. Without this they cannot join in our 
service. Without this every sermon should be as comprehensive 
as the Catechism, and much plainer than such a summary can 
possibly be made. Doubtless there are very ignorant, and some- 
times very vicious persons in our sacred assemblies. It hap- 
pens, we trust frequently, that the ignorant are excited to at- 
tention and enquiry, and the vicious roused to repentance and 
reformation. But surely we are not at liberty to consider and 
to treat the majority of every congregation as grossly ignorant 
or emmently vicious. If we have indeed just grounds to form 
this 
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this couclusion, we shall have much to do before our preaching 
will be of essential or general service. Perhaps in such circum- 
stances we shall find that the familiar and patient instruction of 
the young, is the best means of influencing the old. It is the 
only effectual means in our circumstances of securing, by the 
blessing of God, a better instructed, and a more virtuous coms 
munity. It is not indeed the way to fame or influence, and 
therefore, though so strongly enforced by the Church, is itso much 
neglected by those, who in preaching the gospel, seek for both. 

The second sermon, from Mark xvi. 15, is. on preaching 
the gospel; a good discourse, with a strong tinge, however, of 
the evangelical system; upon which we would not, under all 
circumstances, speak harshly, if it were itself not mixed with 
much censure, (more severe in inference than in expression) of 
other preachers. ‘Take the following reflections on various kinds 
of preachers. 


«¢ Some preachers, for instance, have dwelt almost entirely upon 
the evidences in favour of Revelation. This is, unquestionably, 
to give a very imperfect view of the gospel; for, however im- 
portant it may be to establish these evidences in their full force, 
this cannot be considered as constituting the whole, or even the 
chief part, of the message of the Christian minister. 

«“ Others have been copious in describing the duties of man, 
ayd the obligations of morality; while they have very feebly urged, 
and very sparingly explained, those doctrines which constitute the 
only foundation of Christian practice; while they have left too 
much out of sight that Saviour by whose blood alone we can be 
cleansed from our iniquities. 

‘«¢ Others, sensible of this error, have fallen into an opposite 
extreme. On points of doctrine they have sufficiently dwelt ; but 
of Christian practice they have spoken only in general terms, and 
without adequate explanation. 

“‘ Others have failed through want of a pointed application of 
the truths they have delivered. They may have stated the grand 
doctrines of Scripture, but not in a way to interest their hearers. 
‘They have propounded them as speculative points; asif a cold 
and heartless knowledge of the truth could be effectual for salva- 
tion The animated appeal to the feelings, the close application 
to the conscience, the tender address, as of a father to his chil- 
dren over whom he tenderly watches, have been wanting; and 
thus their preaching has been unfruitful. 

«© Another error has been that of not sufficiently filling up the 
the outline. It is the business of the preacher to bring general 
truths to bear upon individual cases. It it not the constant re- 
petition of the same form, even of sound words, which can be 
styled a complete delivery of the truth. ‘The truth must be dis- 
tributed into particulars; it must be amplified; it must be vari- 
ously elucidated; it must be brought home to the consciences of 
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the hearers, to their lives, to their several trials, to their peculiar 
circumstances; so that they may clearly and fully understand it. 
The preacher of the gospel is to be as the “ householder, who 
brings things new and old out of his treasury:” he is “ rightly 
to divide the word of God:’ he is “ to give each a portion in his 
season.”’ P. 23. 








To these reflections, which are introduced with some refer- 
ences to the original corruption of man and to the merit of hu- 
man righteousness, we have substantially little to object—* Man 
is corrupt.” On this head there is in our Church no dispute. 
“There is no absolute merit in human virtue.” On this head 
we are all equally agreed. Why then do we so frequently meet 
among our Evangelical brethren with so many dark insinua- 
tions, and sometimes pointed accusations, as if we did differ, 
when in fact we do not? We are frequently accused of pela- 
gianism and semi-pelagianism, by men who employ these hack- 
neyed phrases, without seeming to know theirimport. “ A mi- 
nister should not always dwell on the evidences of revelation.” 

But is the accusation just? assuredly not in our experience. It 
seems therefore peevishly, and not very pertinently urged. ‘The 
reflection on those who have been copious in describing the 
duties of man, &c. appears to us equally peevish, and not less 
impertinent. ‘The truth is, that in a Christian congregation, 
we are geverally entitled to take the foundation for granted, and 
to urge with all our energy the progress of the superstructure. 
There is no just reason to complain of any preacher, because 
he does not point out mm every sermon the nature and extent of 
original sin. On the fact of the fall, redemption rests as its 
basis. It is utterly unintelligible without it. But we are re- 
deemed—gratuitously redeemed. ‘The chief business of preach- 
ing among us, therefore, is to point out and enforce the means 
by which we may secure this gratuitous gift, which we did not 
and eould not merit. ‘This may be stigmatised as mere moral 
preaching; but the stigma is unjust and calumnious. We are 
Christians. We have duties to perform, partly positive and 


_ partly moral. It is right that these duties be enforced. They 


rest on the acknowledged basis of the Gospel. ‘They derive all 
their life and efficiency from thence. ‘The morality of mere 
science, the code of duties which we derive from the natural 
relations of man and of society, are very imperfect, and have 
been very various in various ages and countries. But the mo- 
rality of the Gospel is perfect. The source and the sanction 
are divine. The morality of the Gospel forms an indispensable 
condition of Christian salvation, and in a certain restricted sense, 
directly sanctioned by Scripture, it is meritorious. We like not 
this fastidious censure of moral preaching. It looks not - 
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and is not salutary. The opposite extreme Mr. V. glosses over 
very slightly, though he could not but know that a large portion 
of his Evangelical brethren, by dwelling exclusively on doc- 
trine, on the origimal corruption of our nature, and on free 
grace, have done much and irreparable injury to the souls of 
men. Men are originally corrupt, and actually prone to evil. 
They are therefore very ready to yield, withvut reflection, to 
that doctrine, which, under the gloss of corruption, they easily 
conclude to be irresistible and of free grace, which they equally 
interpret in its utmost latitude, leaves them at liberty to do as 
they list, and yet conclude themselves in the number of the 
elect. 

On the other reflections quoted, we will only remark, that 
all sermons ought to be general, that the appeal may be fer- 
vent and the application animated; but still they must be 
general, or they will degenerate into personality, or they will be 
suspected of it, and in either case, they will not reform, but 
disgust. We must trust to the general influence of Providence 
for the effect of our public labours, and when that influence is 
made known to us, then may we properly, by private and par- 
ticular admonition, do our utmost to apply the remedy, and 
complete the cure. To this important duty, perhaps the most 
important, difficult, and delicate of the Christian ministry, we 
should be much more frequently called, did we explain more 
copiously and enforce more fervently than we generallv do, the 
nature, importance and obligation of the Christian sacraments, 
the ordinary means of grace, and the sacred seals. of the Chris- 
tian covenant. But preaching, mere preaching, is the great 
idol of the day, by which men are amused and rendered their 
own prophets and their own priests, without a settled attach. 
ment to any Church, or to any system.of worship, and with no 
practical reverence for those sacred seals, which were instituted 
of God, as the ordinary means of grace, and which are at the 
same time guardians as it were of the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel. 

The third sermon, from Exodus xxxiil. 18. is on the Glory 
of God; a good practical discourse on the natural and moral 
attributes of God. ‘The fourth, from James ii. 24. is on Good 
Works, in which we find, on the whole, a plain and fair illus- 
tration of the apparent difference and positive agreement between 
St. James and St. Paul. Take the conclusion as a creditable 
specimen of the author’s style and doctrine. 


«© Whatever be the difficulties discovered in this passage, one 
truth it most obviously teaches,—that faith, to be genuine, must 
must produce good works. It must bea principle from which 
they spring as the effect from its proper cause. Hence, then, we 
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should surely be led to inquire into the influence which our prin- 
ciples have upon our conduct, What effects do they produce in 
us? Wherein are we more excellent than others who have no 
faith? What is the benefit of barren and speculative opinions ? 
They may be just in themselves ; but so is the faith of devils; that 
faith which serves only to plunge them in deeper perdition. Nor 
is this admonition of small importance. Many are more solicitous 
to form their creed than to purify the heart. As if the essence of 
religion consisted in correct opinions; as if their salvation were 
suspended exclusively upon a barren belief; they rest there. For 
this purpose they read, they listen to the Minister of the Gospel, 
they inquire with eager curiosity into the various sects in religion ; 
as if some tenet were thus to be discovered, the reception of 
which would operate as a charm, and at once recommend them to 
God. Far, indeed, is this from the true genius of Christianity. 
True faith is the cordial reception of the Gospel of Christ. It is 
inherent in the very nature of the Gospel, that whosoever really 
believes it will do what is right in the sight of God. The various 
objects of a Christian’s faith will each excite its corresponding vir- 
tues. Belief in the holiness of God will create a devout fear. A 
belief in the love of Christ will produce a reciprocal love to him. 
The reception of the Son of God as our Saviour will lead us to 
keep his commandments ; and faith in his atonement will not only 
fill our souls with peace, but will lead us to adorn the Gospel, and 
to exalt that Saviour who is the source of all our hope and joy. 
Such is the power of faith as a principle of action. It moulds us 
into a state of conformity with the whole will of God. It works by 
love: it purifies the heart: it teaches us to live to Him who died 
for us; to ‘ glorify Christ with our bodies and souls, which are 
his.” P. 62. 


The fifth sermon, from Ephesians iii. 14—19. is on the 
Prayer of St. Paul for the Ephesians ; a very general but fervent 
exhortation to the love of Christ, who first loved us, and whose 
love for us passeth knowledge. The sixth sermon, from Rev. 
vil. Q—17. 1s on the state of the Saints above, contrasted with 
their former condition below. ‘There is much animation and 
considerable interest in this discourse. We extract the following 
passage, because we have a remark or two to make upon it. 


‘¢ The multitude assembled there [in heaven] is described as 
composed of ‘all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.’ 
Here, again, we must beware of forming our judgment from the 
feelings and views of this fallen world. ‘There, it will be no cause 
of jealousy, or rivalry, or hatred, that one person received his 
birth on this, and another on that, side of a river or sea. A man 
will not despise his brother on account of the different shade of his 
complexion: he will not seek his destruction because he spoke in 
ancther language, nor renounce communion with him because he 
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praised the same God, with the same spirit of piety, in a house of 
a different’ form, All these petty distinctions will have either 
ceased to exist, or will be completely annihilated in.the general 
spirit of love which will then animate every mind. One pursuit 
will occupy every heart; each will strive only to glorify God. 
There will either be no distinctions, or the distinctions be like the 
beautiful variety we.see in the works of God—like flowers enriched 
with different colours to delight the eye, or with various perfumes 
to gratify the smell. Why should distinctions offend, or variety 
disgust? It is the dark and selfish pride of the heart which con- 
siders itself as the only standard of right and excellence, and 
‘therefore de&pises or hates every deviation from itself. Let the 
pride be removed, and the distinction would become a pleasing 
‘variety, instead of a source of hatred. : 

“« Alas, alas! what petty differences, engendered by pride, and 
nursed by the. worst passions of the human breast, here separate, 
‘with unchristian hatred, those who are brethren, the children of 
the same God, the members of the same Church, taught by the 
same book, partakers of the same hope, redeemed by the same 
Saviour, influenced by the same Spirit, travelling along the same 
road tewards the same blessed country! Oh, Religion! our best, 
our dearest, holiest guide! is thy sacred name to be prostituted, 
is thy divine aim to be perverted, to sanction discord, to justify 
hatred, and to consecrate bigotry? No! Religion acknowledges 
nothing as her own work, but union and peace. In heaven, her 
throne, no odious denominations will parcel out the regenerated 
Church, no frivolous distinctions be suffered to break the unity of 
the members of Christ; but people of every nation, and kindred, 
and tribe, and tongue, will unite in one worship, will be animated 
with one spirit, will be actuated by one principle—and that, the 
‘principle of pure and universal love.” P. 88. 


We would remark in the first place, that no men commit 
more fatal breaches of charity than our Evangelical brethren, 
who are at the same time the first and the loudest in their com- 
‘plaints against them. ‘They are constantly vilifying, either 
openly or by.inference, the other Clergy of the Church, because 
they do not preach as they du. They exhibit them as enemies 
of religion, because they do not joi this society or the other— 
because they do not act in this manner or in that, which they 
choose to consider as essential. Having made this breach in 
their own body, they prefer the society of Dissenters, whose 
doctrine and system of preaching resemble their own, and 
they represent their brethren, who dislike such heterogeneous 
‘associations, as absolute bigots; as totally devoid of charity ; 
und as enemies to that liberal spirit which they choose to admire 
and inculeate. We would remark in the second place, that an 
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exclusive adherence to the Church to which we belong, is per- 
fectly consistent with the truest charity ; that an opposite con- 
duct undermines the just influence of the Church, generates in- 
difference in Churchmen and presumption in Dissenters, and 
promotes a sectarian and uncharitable spirit. What the Church 
is we know; what the Dissenters are we know not, for their 
principles are never permanent for half a-century. We are 
bound to maintain the doctrine, discipline and worship of the 
Church, as exclusively good, and always obligatory. If the 
doctrine of any class of Dissenters be sound, we must certainly 
conclude that their worship, compared with ours, is deficient, 
while their discipline is an absolute nullity, equally devoid of 
spiritual and of temporal authority. If we should even hesitate 
in coming to these conclusions, (which, however, are the posi- 
tive conclusions of the Church) at least it is certain, that all our 
habits are formed, or ought to be formed, on an exclusive 
attachment to our own system, and therefore the worship of the 
conventicle can never be suited to the Churchman. IK is a 
system with which he is unacquainted, and he must give up, 
repeatedly and of design, that which to a Churchman is essential 
before he can aequire the habits which are requisite in another 
system. 

Well, is not this for which we are now contending, the 
very essence of bigotry? Does it not mark the grossest 
want of charity? We say no. We maintain that we are no 
bigots. We will yield in genuine charity to none. We judge 
not the Dissenters. _We would not abridge their liberty of wor- 
ship and opinion, if we had it in our power. It is rather hard 
too, that we should be accused of bigotry and want of charity, 
merely because we prefer (from motives of conscience, and 
what we conceive to be a regard to truth) our own system to 
theirs, while they are left at liberty (and without any such re- 
proach) to prefer their own to ours. Such a preference on 
their part, implies a strong censure on our system, either. in 


whole or in some of its details. For such censure, whether im- 


plied or expressed in temperate controversy, we shall never 


blame them. We respect serious Dissenters, well aware of the 


vast variety of humanopinion. We feel for them the most siu- 
cere and disinterested charity. We hope and trust, that, though 
walking in different roads, we shall meet at last in happiness 
and unity and glory. We feel no personal resentment, . no 


pique, no prejudice against them. But our system is the system 


of our deliberate choice. This choice to us is truth, as theirs is 


.to them. It is unfortunate that we should be so dissected into 


schisms and parties; such is our condition, however, and we 
cannot belp it... They will not come over to us. We are on this 
account neither angry nor surprised. We are sincerely sorry, 

but 
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but pérfectly charitable. But we shall not mend the matter by 
going over to them either wholly or occasionally. Even by the 
latter we shall essentially weaken our own cause. We shall 
thereby also greatly lessen the influence an¢ endanger the per- 
maneuce of true religion among us; while instead of promoting 
charity, we shall increase dissension. We ave met with much 
indifference, much levity and much animosity among the men 
who affect to despise all exclusive attachment to one system, 
society, or church; but genuine charity, which we consider to 
be the indispensable duty of every Christian, have we never 
found in him, who halts between two opinions, or is equally in- 
differeut to all, No, never; when we have been able to assist 
our judgment by the fair induction of facts. We cannot afford 
to continue either our extracts or our remarks; we shall! there. 
fore add a bare list of the remaining subjects of these volumes. 

The seventh sermon, from 1 Tim. ii. i4—16, is on the great 
mystery of Godliness—God manifest in the flesh. ‘The eighth, 
from Matt, xxviii. 19. On the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
ninth, from John viii. 56, How Abraham saw the day of Christ, 
and in what way the types in the Old Testament referred to 
Christ. The tenth, from Luke x. 23. On the difference be- 
tween the Patriarchal, Jewish and Christian dispensations. The 
eleventh, from ! John i. 3. On the Communion of Saints. This 
ig a pious and interesting discourse, on which, how: ver, we 
were strongly tempted to make some remarks ; but we have not 
room to indulge our propensity. The twelfth, from Heb. xii 
22. On Communion with the Angels. ‘The thirteenth, 1 John 
jii. $. On, the effect of seeing God ashe is, The fourteenth, 
from John v. 44. Undue regard to reputation, a source of un- 
belief. A very valuable discourse. ‘The fifteenth, from Rom. 
i. 21. On the causes of unthankfulness. The sixteenth, from 
Matt. xiii. 28—30. On the tares and the wheat. Substantially 
a good discourse, with some ground for animadversion, had we 
room for it. The seventeenth, from 1 Kings xiii. 21. On inde- 
cision in religion. The eighteenth, from 2 Sam. xii. 7. The fall 
and punishment of David illustrated. Sufficiently plain and 
practical. The nineteenth, from James mi. 5. On the gradual 
progress of evil. ‘The twentieth, from Psalm Isxsix. 47. Ou 
the nature and value of human life. The twenty-first, from 
Heb. xi. 13. On the Christian’s state of pilgrimage on earth, 
The twenty-second, from 2 Chron. xx. 3. On fasting. A good 
practical discourse on @ much misunderstood and neglected 
duty. 

be the second volume there are twenty-three sermons. The 
first from Psalm viii. 4. On the goodness and condescension of 
God te man. The second, from Gen, xxvii. 33. Qa Jacob and 

I. Q Keay. 
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Esau. The third, from Philip. ii. 12, 13. On divine grace and. 
human agency. A very fair discourse on a subject which has 
been rendered difficult by idle controversy and ignorant presump- 
tion. The fourth, from Rev. xxi. 3—5. On the happiness of 
Heaven. The fifth, from Matt. xi. 7—15. On the office and 
preaching of John the Baptist. The sixth, from James iv. 14. 
On the nature and end of life. The seventh, from Matt. v. 20. 
On the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. Good and 
practical. ‘The eighth, from Heb. xii. 22—24. On the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations. The ninth, from John xiy. 6. On 
the way of acceptance with God. The tenth, from Gen. xlix. 
4. On instability in religion. The eleventh, from 1 John iii. 4. 
The knowledge of sin necessary to repentance. ‘The twelfth, 
from John v. 40. The reasons why men do not come to Christ. 
The thirteenth, from 2 Peter iii. 12. On the proper effects of 
the hope of Heaven. The fourteenth, from 1 ‘Tim. iv. 8. God- 
liness profitable to all things. The fifteenth, from Col. i. 12. 
Wherein consists meetness for Heaven. The sixteenth, from 
Gal. v. 16. Walking in the spirit, the preservative from the lusts 
of the flesh. ‘The seventeenth, from Gen. xxxix. 9. Regard to 
God, the great preservative from sin. The eighteenth, from 
Luke iv. 18, 19. The work of Christ. The nineteenth, from 
1 Cor. x. 31. Duty of glorifying God. The twentieth, from Isa. 
lili. 3—6. Proofs and reasons of the sufferings of the Son of 
God. The twenty-first, from Isa. xxvi. 3. On the peace arising 
from trust in Ged. ‘The twenty-second, from Luke xiv. 27. 
On bearing the Cross and following Christ. ‘The twenty-third, 
from 1 Cor. vii. 29—31. How to use the world so as not to 
abuse it. 

In dismissing these volumes from our consideration, we very sin- 
cerely wish them their due proportion of success. We are strongly 
convinced of the great worth of the author. These sermons, we 


. doubt not, were heard, and, we are persuaded, they may now 


be read with pleasure and profit. We have remarked a decided 
Jeaning to that party which claims the distinction of Evangelical, 
to which, in the present iustance, we have the less objection, as she 
doctrine is more than ordinarily moderated by a respect for prac- 
tice. Some evil, however, seems inseparable from the system. 
It enhances much beyond the truth what is after all mere humun 
preaching. It excites unjust suspicion, and sanctions unjust 
reproach against those who, from the most serious principle, 
reject the Shibboleth Evangelism of the day, while they yet 
preach the Gospel with the most perfect sincerity, It has occa- 
sioned, and it continues, the grossest schisms, and the most 


-_, painful breaches of unity ; a contempt of Church discipline; and 


a neglect of Church ordimances. Neither pray I for these 
alone, 


oe 
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one, (said the Redeemer in the awful anticipation of his final 
re) but for them also which shall believe on me through 
their word; that they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in ‘me, 
and [ in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me. St John xvii. 20,21. The 
word of these first messengers is the word of God. It is em- 
bodied for our use and the Church, 1 Tim. iti. 15, which is 
the pillar and ground of the truth, has thrown it into a prac- 
tical form, for our daily instruction. ° It is no slight error to 
despise or renounce her arrangements for the mere casual efforts 
of individuals, even when these efforts are most correct. It 
has a strong tendency to affect and to invalidate, among careless 
men, one essential ground of the evidence, on which the world is. 
required to believe the merciful mission of the Son of God. 

In these volumes there are forty-five sermons; of most of 
these we think well on the whole. They afford a fair and re- 
spectable specimen of what their author did and was able to do. 
But amidst much repetition and a strong effort to bring some 
prominent features of the Gospel constantly forward, much, 
very much is wanting to fill up the system, to make the doctrine 
complete and the practice plain. We complain not of this. It 
is what will occur in all similar selections. But the circum- 
stance shews how very vain is their opinion who rely on sermons 
as the sole source of religious instruction, and how much they 
aré to blame, who because they do not find in the occasional or 
published sermons of others, the particular subjects in which 
they delight, rashly conclude that their authors preach not the 
Gospel. There is a sufficient field imthis subject, immense in 
its extent and in its interest, for every variety of view and of ta- 
lent, and we are bound to believe that the ground work is al- 
ways respected, unless we have positive proof to the contrary. 
The doctrine in all its parts is essential ; but the practice, both 
positive and moral, is equally obligatory. Both are effectually 
enforced and inculcated in our Church, and if we respect, as we 
are required, her arrangements, we cannot detach the one from 
the other; though if we despise them, such a separation is nei- 
ther unlikely nor uncommon. 





Art. 1V. Culloden Papers: comprising an extensive and in- 
teresting Correspondence from the Year 1625 to 1748, &c, 
Sc. to ‘which is prefixed an Introduction, containing Me- 


moirs of the Right Honourable Duncan Forbes, many ; Years 
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Lord President of the Court of’ Session in Scotland. 4to, 
pp- xliv.and 47y. Cadell and Davies. 1815. | 


WE are informed in the preface to this very important col- 
lection, that 


“¢ In exploring some dark and unfrequented recesses of thé 
House of Culloden, for purposes of a very different nature, in the 
ear 1812, two large chests and three sacks were found, contain« 
ing the materials, a careful selection from which forms the con- 
tents of the present volume; mingled, without the least order, or 
indication of previous inspection, with the lumber of local and un- 
interesting documents, of useless accounts, trivial memoranda, and 
I.w papers, of all dates within the last 200 years. From tliis 
chaotic mass of manuscripts, a selection of what was considered as 
best calculated to subserve tlie purpose of history was made, and 
put to the press in chronological succession, The Editor, how- 
ever, had frequent occasions to’ regret, that many of the papers , 
were either letters requiring answers, to which no answer could bé, 
found; or answers to letters that seemed to have no existence; 
or, again, letters referring to others which could not be traced. 
When the printing had been far advanced, this circumstance, so 
much to be regretted, induced.a more eager search, and a hamper 
of similar papers was brought to light. It was impossible, how- 
ever, now to interfere with the chronological order that had been 
adopted; and it was deemed expedient to form a second part of 
the collection, under the name otf ADDENDA; to commence, like 
the former, according to their dates; which would furnish an easy 
clew to the reader, for connecting and associating papers, on Si- 
milar subjects, that had been printed in the former part of the 
volume. Of these last papers, not a few may, perhaps, be found 
pee interesting than those which had been previously in- 
Serted.”’ 


The papers thus accidentally discovered are really of great 
jnterest and of considerable importance. There is much reason 
to regret, however, that they have been published with so slight 
a share of editorial arrangement and research. It was yet, we 
are persuaded, not only possible but easy to find materials 
sufficient to furnish such notices of tlie various writers, or 
of most of them, as to enable the reader, by a knowledge of 
their situation and circumstances, fully to appreciate their sens 
timents and conduct. ‘The discovery of a second collection, 
after the printing of the first was far advanced, supplies but a 
poor excuse for the clumsy mode adopted. It adds to our regret, 
that so valuable a deposit should have fallen ito the hands of per- 
sons, if not ignorant, at least so careless. Ina few years, all : 
traces of local information, calculated to elucidate the character 
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and. circumstances of the various correspondents in this collec 
tion, will be totally and for ever lost. As a monument erected 
to the fame, talents and integrity of Dancan Forbes of Culloden, 
it is very valuable, and altogether ‘unsuspicious; as a source of 
history and authentic reference, it 1s highly important; and with 
very little additional research, and with common care and ar- 
rangement, it might have been rendered much more so. 

‘The introduction contaiiis some account, accurate we ‘pre- 
sume, though not very interesting, of the family of Forbes of 
Culloden, and of the life of the Lord President. 


‘* He was the second son of Duncan Forbes and Mary Innes, 
daughter of the laird of Innes, a family long established in the 
county of Moray, with the dignity of a baronet; and which, 
through the female line, has lately succeeded to the Dukedom of 
Roxburgh.’” He was born on “ the 10th of November, 1685; 
and after being some time at the school of Inverness, was sent at 
an early age to Edinburgh, where he prosecuted his studies at 
the different seminaries of that capital, and gave very early indica- 
tions of that genius and application for which he was afterwards 
distinguished.” 


It is said that his inclination led him to the army. It 1s cer- 
tain, however, that he commenced the study of law, under 
Professor Spottiswood, in 1704. In that year he lost his fa- 
ther, who-was succeeded in all his landed property by his eldest 
son John, who mitigated his brother’s loss of a parent by every 
mark of kindness and affection. In 1705, Mr. D. Forbes went 
to Leyden to prosecute his legal studies. He returned to Scot- 
land in 1707, atid was admitted advocate on the 26th of July, 
1709. He was soon after, through the influence of the family 
of Argyle, appointed sheriff of Mid Lothian. The Duke after- 
wards committed his estates to Mr. Forbes’s care, an honour. 
able mark of confidence from such a man, and honourably re 
quited, for though he has been mentioned as the Duke's factor, 
he declined a salary. He therefore depended for his subsistence 
entirely on his profession; for though his brother was rich, 
generous, and affectionate, his feelings of independence would 
not allow him to be burdensome even to him, His talents and 
eloquence soon raised him to notice, and he was extensively 
employed both before the Court of Session and before the 
House of Lords. He married early a daughter of Hugh Rose 
of Kilravock, who died young, leaving him one son John. He 
remained a widower till his death. Mr. Forbes and his family 
were strongly attached to the principles of the Revolution, and 
gave good proofs of their zeal in the ill-concerted plan of 1715, 
to restore the heuse of Stuart. I¢ was probably partly in cone 
sequence 
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sequence of this, that Mr. Forbes was appointed on the 12th.of 
March, 17 16, one of the depute advocates, by Sir David Dalry 
ple, then Lord Advocate. His high notions of independence 
and justice appeared at this period, in the plainness with which 
he condemned the system pursued with the unfortunate rebels. 
His decided opposition to their treason never could be doubted. 
The sending them to Carlisle for trial he considered as highly 
illegal. He reprobated the spirit of violence with which they 
were treated, and he used all his influence with his friends to obe 
tain money for their use and comfort. Believing them guilty, 
he felt and recommended compassionate treatment, and main- 
tained that they were entitled to be considered as innocent, ull 
they were found legally guilty. In 1722, Mr. Forbes was re- 
turned to Parliament for Inverness, &c. long represented by his 
brother; and he continued to represent the same district till he 
was raised to the rank of President. In 1725, he was made 
Lord Advocate ; the office of Secretary of State for Scotland 
was abolished at the same time, in consequence of which the- 
correspondence regarding the civil improvements of that country 
was carried on by Mr. Forbes in a manner highly creditable ta: 
his understanding, talents and patriotism, 

During his parliamentary visits to London, the Lord Advocate 
secured the esteem and fr iendship of all that was great and dis- 
tinguished in that day, and when his duty removed him from 
that great resort of commerce, politics, and pleasure, he pre- 
served the affectionate regard which he had inspired, and left to 
the friends whom he had secured, the sincerest regret at the in- 
terruption, occasioned by his promotion, of that personal inter- 
course, which it appears from the best evidence that they so 
highly valued. 

Mr. Forbes lost his brother in the year 1734, to whose pro- 
perty, somewhat incumbered with debt, he succeeded. Cap- 
tain Porteous, of the town guard in Edmburgh, was tried and 
condemned to death, for having commanded his men to fire on 
a riotous mob, some of whom were killed. ‘That the poor man 
did no more than his duty, and was really innocent, there is 
every reason to believe. At all events, the Queen Regent (the 
King being at Hanover) respited the sentence, and probably 
meant to pardon the prisoner. In the night of the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1756, the unfortunate man was taken from the prison’ 
and hanged at the common place of execution, and so far as 
was possible, with all the usual forms, by a mob of persons, who 
secured the gates of the town, and made their arrangements so 
effectually, that they not only accomplished their object, “but 
not one of them was ever discovered or brought to justice. ‘This 
fransaction, which, if the unhappy man had been really guilty, 
was, 
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owas, on the part of the conspirators, an odious murder, excited 
Ge highest indignation of the Government. It was considered 
as connected with the intrigues and designs of the Jacobites. 
The magistrates were loudly blamed, though there is now not 
the slightest doubt that they were perfectly innocent, and a bill 
was immediately brought into Parliament, containing severe 
and degrading penalties against the city of Edinburgh. The 
Lord Advocate manfully withstood the passion of the moment, 
and concluded one of his speeches in the following words : 


‘«¢ Shall, then, the metropolis of Scotland, the residence of such 
an illustrious race of kings, who made it their greatest glory to 
dignify this noble city, be stript of her most valuable privileges, 
her guards, and gates, for the sake of some unknown offenders ; 
and a Scotchman calmly behold the havoc? I glory, my Lords, to 
withstand so rigorous a procedure, and judge it my greatest honour 
to stand up in defence of my native country, when it is exposed to 
loss and infamy.” 


His exertions tended greatly to get the severity originally in- 
tended mitigated in the bill which was passed. 

We have given to this circumstance more attention than it 
may seem to merit, merely that we may record a fact respecting 
it, which has very recently come to our knowledge, and which 
proves that not only were the magistratesand city innocent of: 
the gross outrage committed, but it had no connection what- 
ever with the mtrigues and designs of the Jacobites. Very 
early in the year 1815, a man of the lowest class died in the 
extremity of old age in a village on the south-east coast of Fife. 
Immediately before his death, he called his family around him, 
and said, that he now considered himself at liberty to tell them 
a secret, which he had faithfully kept from the year 1736. 


«< T was one,” said the hoary-headed sinner, * of sixteen active 
young men, who, bound by the most solemn oaths, passed over 
to Edinburgh, executed Captain Porteous, and returned without 
without leaying a trace by which one of us could be detected.” 


There is every reason to believe that these wretched conspira- 
tors were Puritanical fanatics, educated in that school of vil- 
Jainy and violence, of which the history is preserved and prized 
in the Cloud of Witnesses. It is melancholy to reflect, that the 
aged assassin, to whom we refer, remained utterly insensible of 
his guilt, and considered the bloody transaction in which he had 
been engaged as a creditable thing. We heard the anecdote 
related about six weeks after the old man’s death, by a gentle- 
man of the same county, of great ifttelligence and of undoubted 
veracity, and we have since verified his report by a reference to 
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other respectablé individuals resident in the same neighbours: 
hood ii 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, of North Berwick, having presided over 
the Court of Session for near 40 years, died in 1737, in ex- 
treme old age. ‘The Lord Advocate had been long looked on 
as his successor; and (as Lord Hardwicke states in his letter) 
the voice of the country called him to fill the vacantchair. He 
was appointed Lord President by letter, dated the 21st of June 
1737, and, by his conduct in his high station, he amply verified 
the public judgment. No man, we believe it is the universal 9 
sentiment, ever sat in that seat to whom his country owes more ie 
but we cannot enter into any particular details, however inter- 
esting and important, of his judicial capacity and conduct. To 
the qualities which best become the judicial character, the Presi- 
dent added those of a liberal, enlightened, and patriotic states- 
man. Attached, from principle, to the Protestant succession 
and establishment, he yet felt compassion for those who yielded 
to the claims of the exiled race. To his influence, authority, 
and unrequited exertion, is chiefly due thé comparatively easy” 
overthrow of the last attempt. Had his views been immediately 
followed, and his mildness fully exercised, with the necessary 
exceptions which justice claimed, the feelings and the regrets of 


jacobitism would have been effectually destroyed much sooner 


than they were. But tothis subject we shall soon refer more 
particularly. The President was not only a lawyer and a states- 
man among the very first of his age, and without an equal before 
or since in his Own country, but a serious Christian and a sound 
divine. His works were published after his death in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo. ‘They consist of “‘ Thoughts on Religion, natural 
and revealed ;” “ Reflections on the Sources of Incredulity, in 
regard to Religion,’ and “ a Letter to a Bishop, concerning 
some important Discoveries in Philosophy and Religion,” in 
which he moderately supports the Hutchinsonian interpretation 
of Scripture. Warburton, in a letter to Hurd, says, “I cannot 
omit recommending to you the late Lord President Forbes’s 
little posthumous work on Incredulity; it is a little jewel. I 
knew and venerated the man: oue of the greatest whick ever 
Scotland bred, both as a judge, a patriot, and a Christian.” 
He is said to have read the Bible in Hebrew eight times over ; 
and when intent upon study, he secluded himself for whole days 
entirely from society. We find a very just and interesting deli« 
neation of his character and acquirements in all the departments 
which occupied his attention in Lord Woodhouselee’s Life of 
Lord Kaims, which is inserted in the Introduction to these Cul- 
laden papers, and which we could wish to transfer to our own 
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pages if we had room. The President died at*Edinburgh of a 
gradual decay, on the 10th of December 1747. 


“‘ He was buried in the Grey Friar’s church-yard, near his bro- 
ther; his funeral being attended with all the pomp usual to per- 
sons of his elevated rank, but more remarkable for the deep af+ 
fliction of every class of people, (among whom his death was reck~ 
onéd a national misfortune) than all the trappings and outward 
show of sorrow and magnificence could make it.’’ 


». In 1752, a statue was erected in what is called the outer Par- 
“fament-house, in Edinburgh, to this great man’s memory, at an 
expence of 3Q00l. sterling, by the Faculty of Advocates, ex- 
ecuted by Roubilliac, with the following just and striking in- 
scription; Duncano Forbes de Culloden, supremz in Civilibus 
curiae Presidi, judici integerrimo, civil optimo, prisc@ Virtatis 
viro, Facultas Juridica bens posuit, anno postobitam quinto, 
C. N. 1752. 

A good history of the rebellion m the year 1745, of its 
causes, its course, and its Cone is yet wanting. That 
by Mr. John Home is a complete abortion. Some valuable 
materials are furnished by the collection now before us; much 
might be procured from other sources. Something might yet 
be gleaned from a few remaining contemporaries, and something 
more from the evidence of those who were, in their early days, 
acquainted with the principal agents, or with their immediate 
connections. ‘The subject did, for a time, occupy the attention 
of a gentleman every way qualified for the task; and we regret 
to find that it has been renounced. We can now hear the truth, 
the whole truth, without passion, and judge of the facts and 
spirit of those times, with perfect impartiality. The house of 
* Brunswick has now no rival in the affections of the people, and 
no enemies except among the wretched partizans of a faise phi- 
losophy, and the desperate abettors of a spurious liberty, aim- 
ing 4t licentiousness, and leading to despotism. 

The long, steady, and romantic attachment preserved for the ex- 
iled house of Stuart, in Scotland, is a very remarkable fact. When 
we contrast it with the treatment which the princes of that house 
experienced from the time of Mary, to their final expulsion from 
the throne, and the consequences shew how dangerous and disas- 
trous, even in the best circumstances, is a change of dynasty. The 
ultimate eonsequences, by the blessing of Providence, have 
been good and beneficent. It is important, however, to reflect, 
that such consequences are beyond human controul—that revo- 
lution is always a dangerous, even when itis a necessary remedy; 
and that even our bloodless Revolution, the easiest on so great a 
scale, and in such circumstances ever accomplished, was’ fol- 
lowed 
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lowed by many painful struggles, wae to the country at the 


time, and ruinous to numerous imdividuals of great respectabi- 
lity and honour. The contemptible herd of periodical politi- 


cians who now assume and disgrace the designation of Whigs, 


are the enemies of all legitimate : government, and circulate their 
envenomed poison with as much libellous maliguity as -they dare, 
even against the house of Brunswick, and particularly against 
him, wht now, in fact, sways the sceptre, and whose regency. 
has been distinguished by a blaze of glory unequalled in any pe-. 
riod of our history. 
quillity of nations their abhorrence. ‘They glory in the disgra 
of the house of Stuart, as they gloried i in the long degradation 
of the house of Rourben. It is obvious, however, that while 
they subject the house of Stuart to frequent and malignant dis-: 
section, their object is to inculcate and enforce the permanent 
right of cashiering kings, and to render the rights of sovereigns 
subservient to the caprice of the vilest of the people. 

On the principles of these pretended champions of liberty we 
might even defend the efforts of the partisans of the house of 
Stuart: they were dissatisfied. ‘‘ If the people are dissatisfied, 
they have reason to be so; and, therefore, they have a right to 
resist, of which the exercise is a mere question of prudence.” 
No government, however excellent, could subsist with such 
principles generally diffused, for no government can please and 
gratify all those who are subject to it. Revolution and resist- 
ance may sometimes be necessary; they are, however, never to 
be laid down as principles of ordinary action. The expulsion of 
the house of Stuart, and the accession of the house of Hano- 
ver, give no countenance to this dangerous and detestable con- 
ceit. The house of Hanover is our legitimate dynasty, and now: 
without a rival. Under this dynasty the nation has attained the 
highest summit of happiness and glory; while the transition, 
though accomplished in the easiest and most legitimate manner, 
was yet accompanied or followed by circumstances, which shew, 
that revolution is always a painful remedy, never to be resorted 
to lightly, nor contemplated previously, as a legitimate means 
of redressing what faction may deem even real evils. Still the 
question is undetermined what was the cause, or what were the' 
causes, of the long attachment which prevailed in Scotland to 
the exiled family of Stuart? Our quarterly brethren “of the 
north, who are acute metaphysicians, capable of surmounting, 
or at least of cutting up every difficulty, tell us, “ it is abun- 
dantly clear, that the great majority were directed by principles 


just as selfish, and by views just as personal, as ever guided men 


m the most prudent of their political proceedings,” and there- 
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fore they eonvert the wh ger prived of- all its # ideal* gallan- 
litical 


tray, into plain ordinar selfishness or ambition.” 

‘The Scotch system of metaphysics is famous for finding: out 
simple and single principles of action. With a little positive 
presumption, in which our brethren referred to are never de- 
ficient, they clear their way with ease and rapidity through 
many difficulties, and if they are not always very accurate and 
seldom very profound, they are, at least, very witty, very wise 
in their own conceit, and, therefore, very entertaining. The 
stion is one into which we may now enquire with perfect im- 
‘partiality ; and in which our conclusions, whatever conclusions 
the evidence within our reaéh may warrant us to make, can nei~ 
ther give offence to the government, nor excite alarm in any li- 
beral minded statesman. . This enquiry we cannot make at this 
time; but a few reflections will shew the rashness of our criti- 

cal brethren in presuming to form their ultimate judgment from 
the mere documents in the volume before us, valuable as these are. 

- It is now an unquestionable fact, that William the Third long 
lodked forward to sway the British sceptre; that the folly and 
violence of James the Second, enabled him to accomplish his 
object much more easily than he could have hoped; and that his 
ultimate object was known to comparatively few. even in Eng- 
land. It was cautiously concealed for some time, even after he 
landed ; and the final arrangement was matter of some difficulty ; 
for the Whigs of those days were unacquainted with the modern 
methods of cutting up difficulties by the roots. They wished to 
preserve themselves and their posterity from Popery and despot- 
ism ; but they wished also to preserve the constitution, and, so 
far as was possible, a reverence for hereditary right. That the 
project of disinheriting James was not at first generally known 
many facts and circumstances prove. Many plans+ were pro~ 
posed and canvassed; a regency was seriously talked of. 
William would either be king or nothing. The danger both to 
church and state was pressing ; William’s aid was indispensable, 
and was at length adopted on ‘his own terms, under the lenient 
fiction of abdication. There is now before us an original letter, 
addressed to the archbishops and bishops of Scotland (in answer 
to a letter from them) signed James R. and countersigned Mel- 
fort, “ given at our Court at Whitehall, the 15th day of No- 
vember, 1688, &c.:” in which we find he following assertion . 










‘“‘ We are glad to see that you are far from being of the number 
of those Spirituall Lords whom the Prince of Orange pretends to 
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have been invited by us. We have: likewise+had repeated assurans 
ces from ALL the Bishops of England, of their innocency in that, 
and duty to us, &c,” 





_ Now we are inclined to believe this assertion, and cannot 

imagine if it were not true that it would have been thus offis 

cially made. We account for it by presuming, that the bishops 

of England were not in William’s secret; and we account for 
their subsequent change of conduct from the necessity of cir- 
cumstances, and from the itnmivent danger to which they sayy. 
their Church exposed by the imprudence and bigotry of the 
king. They were on the spot, and when things were matured, 
had ample materials to guide their judgment. It is well known, 

however, that several of the bishops, and very many of the 

clergy (of the most respectable for learning and piety, and most 

determinedly opposed to the bigotry and tyranny of the king), 

could not bring themselves immediately (and many of them 

never could) to transfer their allegiance to King William. 

We cannot, now that all feeling of party is at an end, greatly 
blame their conduct in circumstances by them so unexpected ; 
and at all events they suffered sufficiently in being deprived of 
their rank and emoluments, and thereby gave sufficient evidence 
that they were actuated by motives of conscience, which though 
€rroneous, when thus patiently proved, are always respectable. 
William required much mauagement and much positive perseve- 
rance, powerfully aided by the extreme folly of bis father-in-law, 
to accomplish his object even in England. In Scotland his pro- 
ject was utterly unknown, except to a few puritanical preachers, 
who perhaps with the connivance of some statesmen similarly 
inclined, were in active correspondence with the Hague. He 
obtained his object in England, and took it for granted that 
Scotland would follow of course. The change was managed 
there in a way little calculated to conciliate that country. 
Much has been said of the tyranny of the government there, 
and of the persecuting spirit of the Bishops and Clergy. If 
however we consult the Cloud of Witnesses, and take the state- 
ment of those persecutions from the mouths of the persecuted 
and from the testimony of their friends, we shall be compelled 
to acknowledge that the sufferers were traitors, and traitors 
whom no government could be expected to tolerate, especially 
in an age when toleration was equally unknown to every party. 
After all that has been said and repeated with little regard to 
truth and moderation en this subject, it is an unquestionable 
fact, that at the period of the Revolution, Episcopacy was the 
‘prevailing religion in Scotland, to the entire satisfaction of the 
‘people except among a violent and not very numerous party in 
the west. ‘This party were so perfectly aware of this that they 
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would not leave the question of religion to the temperate deci- 
sion of the new government. ‘They took advantage of the 
weakness of the governing powers at the period of the transition 
from one system to another to rabble out, as they termed it, 
with most ferocious violence the Established Clergy, in the hepe, 
as they averred, that if once out they would never be restored. 
The change of religion in Scotland was absolutely a matter of 
mere mob violence, aided by the ignorance of the government 
in London, and by the consequent indecision of the government 


Sat home. That this party was originally small in comparison, 
“and, though successful, that it did not furnish the general sense. 


of the country, even when success, and violepce, and misrepre- 
sentation, greatly increased their numbers, appears first, from the 
difficulty with which, even after the new government, and that 
a friendly one, was formed, the new ministers were introduced 
in most parts of the nation; and secondly, from the reverence 
which was long after paid to those who in the first effervescence 
of violence were rabbled out, AG 

That Episcopacy was not so hateful as we have been told 
to the people of Scotland in general appears from a variety of 
facts, from none more strongly, we think, than from this, that 
about the period of the rebellion, 1745, which we shall presently 
consider, amidst all the distresses and persecutions which they 
had suffered, their congregations were yet numerous and respecs 
table in all parts of the country; that their clergy were learned, 
esteemed, and estimable ; that they were more than two hundred 
in number, that is nearly sixty years after the Revolution they 
amounted to more than a fifth of what they were when in full 
establishment and power, and that under every possible political 
discouragement ; a proof, in our estimation, as complete as we 
can conceive, that the current assertion that the people of Scot- 
land were universally and decidedly hostile to Episcopacy is not 
true. It is now certain that had William been better and earlier 
informed of the state of the case, the establishment would net 
have been changed. He expressed his disposition to retain or 
restore it (even after the rabbling had commenced) to the Bishop 
of Edinburgh. See that Bishop’s letter, preserved in Bishop 
Keith’s Catalogue of Scotch Bishops. It is at least possible, had 
the Scotch Bishops been as near the source of government as 
their English brethren, that they, or the majority of them, might 
have followed their example, and had they done so, one strong 
motive of attachment to the house of Stuart would have been 
effectually removed. 

The Episcopalians of Scotland suffered by the change, and 
the manner in which the change as it affected them commenced, 
was odious and illegal. tis nut in human nature to feel affec- 
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tion for a Government in such circumstances, and such feelings 
of resentment are easily propagated and long continued. The 
Papists of course were attached to the exiled race, and very 
many of those who gradually conformed to the new establishment 
retained a similar attachment from various causes, among others 
from their country having had no choice m the change, and from 
a feeling of reverence not unnatural for a race of native princes. 
The union, which has been productive of so much good, was 
particularly unpopular in Scotland, and contributed to preserve 


an attachment by means of which it was hoped that that hated 
act might be ultimately repealed. he errors of the house of © 


Stuart were forgotten and forgiven. , Their misfortunes excited 
compassion. ‘The son of King James was perfectly innocent. 
His character and true British feeling were highly spoken of, and 
were contrasted with the foreign manners and policy of the first 
princes of the house.of Hanover. “All these partialities were 
mereased by the violence.of parties at home. It was the busi- 
ness of the ministers of a new dynasty so circumstanced, to 
disarm prejudice by every means of conciliation, and to render 
their master the common father of all his subjects, and particu. 
larly .to direct his tenderest treatment towards those who were 
most disposed to dispute his right. ‘There was at all times suffi- 
cient power to enforce submission, and that mildness, even to 
error, which is not the effect of weakness or of fear, is always 
salutary. 

The truth is, however, that the ministers of George the 
First and Second were party men, Both kings were compara- 
tively ignorant of the real state of the nation, and the party spirit 
of their ministers fanned the fire of jacobite opposition long after 
it would have died a natural death by different treatment. Many 
years ago we met with an Episcopal Clergyman in Scotland, in 
orders, so early at least as the year 1740, and heard him remark, 
* I was asked a year or two after the accession of our present 
king (George the Third), what I thought of the new monarch ? 
To which I replied, I think he will be the death of jacobitism, 
and I am persuaded had his two predecessors pursued the mild 
and conciliatory course which [ perceive he has adopted, Jaco- 
bitism would never have reached my time.” This good man’s 
early judgment has been amply verified by our venerable 
monarch, who not only felt no enmity against the exiled family, 
but who most humanely relieved the wants of the last of the race, 
for which he felt and expressed unbounded gratitude. The 
Prince Regent with a feeling equally humane and royal, yielded 
to the natural request of the friends of his father’s deceased pen- 
sioner, and bestowed a sum of money to raise a simple monument 
to the memory of him, who before his death sent to the Prince, 
as the last mark of his gratitude, the last and poor remains of the 
ancient 
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aricient royalty of his house. We never felt more indignant at 
the paltry spirit of party, than when we heard that this most 
natural grant of a most natural request, was treated as a question 
of state importance, and of party politics. Surely we may now 
feel and say without blame and without danger, that whatever 
the Stuarts were, they have sufliciently suffered for alk their 
faults, and we may well consent to bury all vindictive feelings in 
their graves, from whence neither they nor their partizans will 
ever return to trouble us. 

We are decidedly of opinion that the continuance of Jacobi- 
tism, and its last great exertion in 1745, may be distinetly traced 
to a combination of feelings, resulting, 1. From an unexpected 
change of dynasty, for that the change was unexpected and un- 
influenced by Scotland is unquestionable; 2. From the violent 
and unjust treatment of the E piscopal Clergy ; 3. From the pre- 
judices against the Union; 4. From the party proceedings and 
partiality ‘of the ministers of the two first princes of the house of 
Hanover; and lastly, By a hereditary partiality excited and pre- 
served by these circumstances for the exiled princes. ‘Che Edm- 
burgh Reviewers give us as the soleand sufficient cause selfishness 
or ambition ; but what excited this ambition? ‘The suspicion, 
neglect, and partiality, with which so many families and indivi- 
duals were treated. The ministers made. their government that 
of a party; nor are we to wonder that the opposite party were 
willing to have their turn also, and that they gave their support 
to that cause by which they thought themselves most likely. to 
obtain their object. The same critics acquaint us too that the 
conduct of the rebels displayed astonishing and detestable dupli- 
city, and they refer to the President's correspondence, who in 
many instances was completely deceived in his judgement. 
Lovat is a prominent instance, and we readily give him up to the 
infamy which he merits. ‘There were other instances of needy 
or corrupt speculators in the dangerous and guilty game of revo 
lution. But we may now say without reproach, while we most 
sincerely lament their delusion and its consequences, that there 
were many honourable men, and much high and honourable 


feeling engaged in that unhappy cause ; many who engaged with 


out even the fainest hope of success from mere feelings (lament- 


ably misguided we allow) of honourable and disinterested attach- 


ment. ‘lhe President testifies (p. 256), what is indeed notorious 
from other sources, that “ all the fine ladys, if you will except 
one or two, became passionately fond of the young adventurer, 
and used all their arts and industry for him in the most intempe- 
rate manner.” ‘This attachment was very absurd and very niyu- 
rious ; still we cannot with justice attribute it to motives of mean. 
ness, selfishness or ambition. It proves completely, in our judye- 
ainent, 
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ment, that there was a strong principle of pure and disinterested 
attachment in the country. It was increased by the ill-judged 
<< acts of atrocity” of the royal army, and by the spirit of party 
vengeance which actuated the government. As Scotchmen 
these Reviewers should have known or might easily have learned 
that a large portion of the sufferers, perfectly convinced of the 
justice of their cause and the purity of their motives, never re- 
pined at the losses, and did not shrink from the penalties which 
they had incurred. We plead for truth, not for a party which 
now exists not, and for which we cannot be suspected of any 
kindred feeling. Error and guilt there was, and we sincerély 
lament their existence and their consequences ; but we are better 
pleased te trace them, if we can, to-high and honourabie motives, 
however delusive, than to the most degrading principles of the 
vilest of mankind ; and we confess that we feel some indignation 
that men who could find excuses for such a miscreant as Carnot, 
should delight to blacken their own countrymen beyond what any 
competent authority will warrant. 
The President, whose sagacity and honour no man will ques- 
tion, was artfully deceived by some rascals, and also misled in 
his judgment by many other individuals, though we have'no right 
to conclude by any positive artifice, much less by any’ villainies 
on their part. The President was himself a partizan—the 
mildest, the most liberal, and the most generous of his time ; 
but still he was an eager partizan, and naturally, and justly so, 
for the established Government. He knew well that there was 
an opposite party, yet active and powerful. He.Jaboured with 
admirable temper, management and judgment to conciliate and 
to change them; and he probably often concluded his efforts 
successful, because he felt in all just reason that they ought to 
be so; but he might form this conclusion rashly, and without 
any absolute deceit on the part of those whom he failed to con- 
vince. They are ill qualified for historical résearch, who would 
take the hasty opinions and first emotions of disappointment, 
expressed on the spur of the moment, in a period of uncommon 
agitation, even by such a man as President Forbes, as the sole 
criterion of their judgment of the motives and conduct of whos- 
tile party. His opimons and statements are of vast importance, 
and merit the most serious attention; but they furnish only a 
part of the evidence on which an impartial judgment is ultimately 
to be given. ‘The President speaks more frequently of ‘folly 
than of guilt, and we think thata full view of the whole trans- 
action will lead us to agree with him, that it was much ‘mere 
foolish than vicious. Had the motives imagined ‘by the Re- 
‘viéwers been genuime and general, the attempt had tiever’been 


‘made Without better provisions and prospects of ‘success 5 and 
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after all, if it had failed, as it did fail, the agents would have 
exhibited themselves in very different colours, and would haye 
laboured to secure their pardon at any price. , 

~The unfortunate adventurer, who at that period of his life 
appears to have possessed many engaging and interesting qua- 
lities, was.a. wretched fugitive for many weeks, proscribed, nar- 
rowly.traced, and with the enormous price of 30,000/. sterling 
on his head, dead or alive. During that distressing period, with 
the perfect knowledge of this high reward, and of the great per- 
sonal risk incurred by protecting or harbouring this adventurous 
youth, he was protected with the most romantic fidelity, and 
his escape was secured at every risk by a vast variety of indivi- 
duals of. every rank, from the highest to the lowest. Was this 
too the. effect of selfishness or ambition? We would attribute 
it to motives of the highest honour and of the purest benevo- 
lence. We know no fact in Highland history more creditable 
to the Highland character. ‘The praise is due not to one, but 
to many; not to persons selected by choice, but furnished by 
chance, . Foolish such men might be in their previous notions ; 
selfish. and vicious they certainly were not, or they had an easy 
means.in their power of obtaining their object. 

In the period to which we refer there existed a vast violence 
of party, much weakness of character in some, and much wick- 
edness in others. But the majority had not yet imbibed the 
callous philosophy and heartless selfishness which has in our day 
distinguished and disgraced the Revolution of France. Within 
the Jast fifty years we have been repeatedly in Scotland, and 
have had occasion to mix freely with the descendants and con- 
nections of the ancient jacobites. ‘The jacobites have generally 
been esteemed enemies of liberty and the constitution. Their 
success, in all probability, would have been injurious to both; 
but we have seen many documents and details of intercourse 
with the exiled princes, which prove that they were not specula- 
tively, at least, inattentive to the claims of liberty and. the pu- 
rity of the constitution. ‘They were generally deluded with the 
conviction that their's was the cause of liberty and national in- 
dependence. We found also many proofs that those’ jacobites 
were not the vicious selfish beings which they have been repre- 
sented, and particularly we found that they felt for their failure 
that kind of regret which men feel for an unsuccessful. effort of 
duty. : 

Long before we ever visited that country, jacobitism .was 


completely at an end; but we found on our very first intercourse 


with the descendants of jacobites, a strong hereditary feeling 
of respect and compassion for the exiled princes, and their un- 
happy fate. We can safely aud. firmly aver, that better sub- 
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jects his Majesty has not and never had. The men to whom we 
allude were not jacobites; but the feelings which they expe- 
rienced, and which we witnessed, prove to our perfect conviction, 
that the original attachment was founded in a mistaken principle 
of allegiance and duty, not in vicious selfishness or vain am- 
bition. Many anecdotes of undoubted credit we learned, which 
prove that this attachment was by no means confined to Papists 
and Episcopalians. In the Presbyterian Church the King and 
Roval Family are prayed for ouly in their morning service. For 
a long period, many Presbyterians on this account alone, never 
went to church till the afternoon. Even the Clergy were somes 
times similarly inclined. We have heard of one of this descrip- 
fion who, in the reign of George I., prayed thus: “ Bless, pro- 
tect, and guide the King and all the Royal Family, and direct 
George in the government of these realms;” on which it was 
once remarked by a stranger ; “ Confound that fellow, he prays 
for King George only as King James’s factor.” Even at this day, 
in the Highlands, and occasionally 3 in other parts of Scotland, 
the word rebellion is never applied to the transaction which we 
are considering, nor the word Pretender to the leader. The 
style always is the forty-five, and the Prince; and in reference 
to the previous attempt, we have often heard the similar ex- 
pressions of the jifteen and James V [11.; and these, from the 
mouths of persons, than whom his present Majesty possesses 
not more loyal and devoted subjects. Another remarkable fact 
we ‘noted among persons of this description; many of them 
never could be prevailed on to take the Oath of Abjuration. 
To the Oath of Allegiance they had no objection, and were 
ready to give every proof of sincere attachment and duty to the 
reigning dynasty: but they could not bring themselves to take 
the Oath of Abjuration, because they conceived it retrospective, 
and therefore injurious to the fair fame of their forefathers. 
‘There are men of respectable fortune, yet alive, and very 
many recently deceased who, on this account alone, were never 
‘qualified to vote at an election. 

It may suit such men as the Edinburgh Reviewers to cut and 
‘slash their way through thick and thin, and to build their airy 
theories on single principles, casually discovered, and carelessly 
examined. But there are curious and interesting facts, worthy 
of. the. most serious consideration of those who. would justly 
appreciate human character and conduct, and who would really 
‘trace the events of history to their causes. ‘To those who happily 
believe that there is a Providence which guides the affairs of men, 
the advancement of the House of Hanover to the throne of these 


-gealms, and their firm establishment upon it must undoubtedly 


appear.providential, ‘That there was a strong party in the 
country, 
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country, and even in administration, hostile to this accession in 
the last years of Queen Anne, is now unquestionable ; yet all 
their schemes were paralyzed, and all their efforts proved abortive, 
and now appear absolutely silly, though with the most ordmary 
foresight and arrangement, they might have become most se- 
riously i important. 

A more foolish attempt than that of the last rebellion we 
cannot easily imagine. It was a mere piece of French policy, 
solely intended, by that faithless Court, to act as a diversion. 
It is, however, perfectly obvious, when we reflect on what did 
happen in the progress of a scheme conceived with such match- 
less folly, that had it been well matured and effectually aided 
from without, there were materials within, calculated to carry it 
forward, perhaps, to-the summit of success. We can now look 
at the danger without emotion, for it is past, never to return, 
‘There was, it is well known, a strong aud favourable feeling to 
the cause, better managed, which energy and success would 
have quickly called into action. Providence ordered it other- 
wise, and confined the miseries of civil war to a portion of the 
people, comparatively small, and to a period happily of very 
short duration. Let us cherish the gratitude which is due to that 
good Providence which has placed us in so much happier cir- 
cumstances. It was, we are convinced, and we may now say it 
without fear or censure, it was a noble, though mistaken principle 
which, on that occasion led many good and gallant men to their 
ruin. It is the greatest blot in ‘the history of the House of 
Stuart, that they should: have forfeited, as all men now justly 
feel, the pha of a nation, of which; after all, so large a 
portion retained so long, and cherished so fondly, sentiments of 
the purest, though mistaken loyalty. The lesson which is thus 
furnished to Princes is of vast and interesting importance. ‘They 
cannot always sport with impunity, and they know that they cau. 
not, with the nights of their subjects. But let not subjects, on the 
other hand, cherish needless asperity, imvidious scruuny and ma- 
lignant censure. Loyalty to the Prince renders subjection to 
the law not only easy, but delightful. It is one of the best bonds 
of society, at once a means of security to the Sovereign, and of 
happiness and tranquillity to the subject. Faction in the subject 
leads to suspicion in the Sovereign. ‘The feeling of msecurity 
thus mutually produced, 1s always accompanied ‘with evil, and 
that evil is very rarely, if ever, followed by an increase of freedom, 
though that is always the original pretext of every faction in 
every state. 

Of the very various and important matter which we find in 
this collection of Culloden Papers, it is utterly impossible for us 
to give any detailed account, or even such a summary as would 
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be intelligible and useful. Many papers we had marked for 
quotation ; first of those which shew the judgment, energy, and 
temper with which the President acted in circumstances of pe- 
cuhiar difficulty and danger. Secondly, of those which, together 
with the former, shew by his pecuniary advances from his own 
resources, or on his own credit, the large debt of gratitude which 
he earned from his country, and for which we regret. to add, 
that he was but poorly rewarded. Thirdly, of those which 
shew the mildness * tempered with necessary justice, with which, 
it was his anxious wish that the mass of the defeated rebels should 





* The violence of party was such at this unhappy period, that 
President Forbes, who did more for .the established Government 
and for the overthrow of the Rebellion than any individual or body 
of individuals in the country, was accused of lukewarmness, and 
was even suspected of being a concealed jacobite ; while his con- 
duct is now most justly the admiration of every party; vigorous 
and efficient in the discharge of his duty, and yet mild and moderate 
beyond every man of his age, and beyond most men of ‘any age. 
Still with all this, which implies the highest praise of the rarest 
virtue, he concurred in some plans which were neither just nor 
necessary. We particularly refer to what was called the Meeting 
House Bill. See p.-288, or No. cccxxx11, which was really 
a useless and unchristian persecution of the Episcopal Clergy. ~ 

Their places of worship were burnt to the ground, and they 
themselves prevented from officiating, except to four persons, under 
the severest penalties. We blame not this great and good man; 
he doubtless thought this treatment just and necessary. We only 
think he erred, and we are confident that, had he lived to see their 
conduct, and the consequences of their treatment, he would have 
been the first to recommend and urge a repeal of the persecuting 
statute. We feel some degree of pride in recollecting the conduct 
of our own episcopal bench when the obnoxious bill passed the 
House of Lords. The Bishops of Londen (Sherlock), of Oxford 
(Secker), and of Worcester (Maddox), spoke with eloquence, 
energy and sympathy in behalf of their oppressed brethren. Their 
disaffection, if they were disaffected, they did not defend; but they 
maintained that the effect of the bill would be not to cure disaffec- 
tion but to persecute Christianity. ‘ You cannot,” was it argued, 
** compel the nobility and gentry of Scotland to frequent their parish 
churches, for they are Episcopalians from principle ; you will not 
allow them to attend their own worship ; you compe! them, there- 
fore, to have no religion, and you do what you can to bring up the 
next generation in practical infidelity.” There was much solid 
truth in these remarks, but they were disregarded, twenty-four 
bishops were present, and retired when the bill passed the house, 
not as favourers of disaffection. certain]v, but as enemies of persecu- 
tion. 
be 
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be treated. And lastly, of those which furnish some strong lines 
of the portrait of that singular half-civilized savage, Lord * Lovat. 

We soon perceived that we could not furnish room for quo- 
tations of such magnitude; even those which we have since 
marked on a more contracted scale, we now find that we must 
dispense with. We were much amused with two letters to the 
President, from General Wightman, P. 266, No. cccx, and p. 
469, Addenda, No. pxxvit. a letter from the President to 
p. 268, No. cccxu, and the letter of Mr. Corse which 
follows it, giving an account of the battle of Falkirk, furnish a 
particular and interesting detail of that strange and unexpected 








* The picture which is furnished in the letter of this extraordi- 
nary man, of his own character, is certainly very striking, though 
it is any thing but pleasant. He was a real savage, or perhaps a 
barbarian, with some cultivation of mind, with some of the habits 
of polished life ; but with all the craft and cruelty of the most bar- 


barous period of society. His secret siding with the rebels was, 


on his part, a cool calculation of interest and ambition, formed, 
as it happened, on very imperfect grounds; but this imperfectio 

he was not aware of, or he overlooked it, dazzled with the bril- 
liancy of a Ducal Corenet and high commission. He died as he 
deserved, by the hands of the public executioner, in a manner to 
which it is difficult to say, whether we are to apply the character 
of courage, or of constitutional coolness, or of perfect apathy. 
He finished a panegyricism on himself on his own principles, and 
on his own consistency with the quotation, Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mort, [See p. 302 and 303 and Nos, cccxiv and v1.] 
and laid down his head on the block, as if he really died with the 
consciousness of virtue; a proof how easily the finest sentiment 
may be assumed, even at that awful moment by the veriest and the 
vilest hypocrite. We have recently seen examples of similar as- 
sumption by traitors, at least as worthless as Lord Lovat, and what 
is more extraordinary still, we have seen their claim idly, igno- 
rantly, or factiously acknowledged to be good by British specta- 
tors, who should at least be capable of sober judgment. Amon 

the French traitors to whom we allude, we find a trait which does 
not at least disgrace Lord Lovat: he was crafty and determined 
in his treason, anxious to secure the prize if he could, and by the 
secrecy of his management, to avoid the penalty if he failed. But 
when all his art was useless and his overt acts notorious, he did not 
meanly shrink from the penalty. The treason of the French was 
ef the deepest dye; notorious in all its parts, and base almost 
beyond example. Yet would they meanly shrink from the pe- 
nalty incurred, yet would thy cry cruelty and excite pity.: No: 
Lord Lovat with all his faults was yet a higher character than 
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route of the royal army. We-had marked for quotation, a very 
valuable paper of the date, it is supposed, of June 1746, in the 
President’s hand. writing, containing his opinion relative to at- 
tainders, see p. 282, No. ccexxv, asalso No. coexxvi. We 
had als» marked No. cccx itl, p. 297, containing, in the same 
hand-writing, some thoughts concerning the state of the High- 
lands ot Scotland, very valuable and very characteristic. We 
conclude by selecting two letters, the one to Mr. George Ross, 
and the other to Mr. Scroope, which, limited as we are, will 
furnish perhaps as full evidence of what the President did for 
his country, aud how he did it, and as fair a specimen of his in- 
dependent feeling and conscious integrity as any portions which 
we could pitch upos out of this large and curious volume. 


s No. CCCXVIII. 
© The Lord President to Mr. Geo. Ross. 
“ Dear George, Inverness 13t® May 1746. 

“« MY peregrination is now over. Some account of my Adven- 
tures you surely have had from different hands. To give ane exact 
one is the. work of more time than I can at present afford. The dif- 
ficultys I had to grapple with were many; the issue, on the main, 
has been favourable ; & upon a strict review, I am satisfyd with my 
own conduct. I neither know nor care what criticks who have en- 
joy'd case in safety may think. The Commissions for the Indep' 
Companys I disposed’ of in the way that to me seem’d the most 
frugall and profitable to the publick. The use they have already 
been of to the publick is very great; preventing any accession of 
strength to the Rebells before they march'd into England was no 
small service; the like prevention in some degree, & the distraction 
of their forces, when the Duke was advancing, was of considerable 
use ; & now they are by the Duke employ’d, under the command of 
E. Loudoun, in Glengarry, and must be the hands by which the 
Rebells are to be hunted in y" recesses. My other Letter of this 
date gives the reason why the return of the Officers names, &c. was 
not sooner made. I hope the Certificate will be sufficient to put 
‘them upon the establishment, & to procure the issueing ef money 
‘forthem. The returns of the several Companys in the military way, 
E. Loudoun will take care of. What distress’d us most in this 
Country, & was the reall cause why the Rebells came to a head 
after their flight from Stirling, was the want of arms & money ; 
which, God knows, had been long enough called for and expected ; 
had these come in due time, we could have arm’d a force sufficient 
to have prevented their looking at us on this side Drumuachter, The 
men were prepared; severall hundreds assembled in their own 
Countrys, and some hundreds actually on their.march, But, un- 
luckyly, the Ship that brought the few arms that were sent, & the 
sum of Money that came, did not arrive in our road sooner than the 
very day on which the Rebells made themselves Masters of the 
Barrack of Ruthven. It was then too late to fetch unarm’d men 
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from distances ; it was even unsafe to land the Arms and the Money ; 
so we were forced to suffer them to remain on board, & to retreat 
with the force we had, to preserve them for the further annoyance 
of the enemy. Another ill consequence the scrimping us of Money 
had, was, that, as there were a great many contingent services ab- 
solutely necessary, & as all the money that could be raised on 
Loudoun’s credit & mine, was not sufficient to answer these extra- 
ordinary Services ; we were obliged to make free with the cash re- 
mitted for the subsistence of the Companys: this, at the long run, 
will come out as broad as it is long, when accounts are made up, 
and allowances made for the contingent expence; but in the mean 
time it sadles us with the trouble of settleing and passing an 
account. . 

If any one will reflect on the situation I was in, and consider what 
I had to do, he will soon be convinced, that the expence I lay’d out 
could not be small. So far as I could command Money of my own, 
you will easyly believe it was employ’d without any hesitation ; & of 
that I say nothing at present; but when the expedient proposed b 
the Marquis of Tweedale, of taking up Bills to be drawn on M* Pel. 
ham, fail’d, I had no resource but to take up money where I could 
find it, from well disposed persons, on my own proper notes. That 
Money so pick’d up was at the time of great service; & now that 
peace is restored, the Gentlemen, with great reason, expect to be 
repay'd. You can guess how ill 1 likeadun; & I should hope, now 
the confusions are over, there can be no great difliculty in procure- 
ing me a remittance, or leave to draw on M* Pelham, or some other 
proper person, to the extent of the sum thus "borrowed, which does 
not exceed 1,500/. Ihave on this subject wrote to the D. of New- 
castle, Mt Pelham, & M' Scroope, whose letters you will forthwith 
deliver: to the Duke & M’ Pelham I have wrote also on the subject 
of the Indept Companys, & mentioned you as their Agent: if the 
1,500/. is advanced me, it must be to account; & I shall find it a 
very troublesome matter to make up that account, particularly, 
without great loss; tho’ I can, to the mecrest trifle, what in gross I 
expended for the service. Sosoon as the Duke leaves this place, 
which will be in a day or two, I shall move Southwards ; so that your 
Letters for me must be directed to Edin’; whether I shall remain 
there, or go further, I do not at present know. I am heartyly tired 
of the erratick course I haye been in; but as the prevention of any 
future disturbance is a matter of great moment, & which requires 
much deliberation & some skill; if these on whom it lies to frame 
the scheme for that purpose imagine I can, with my knowledge of 
the Country, be of any use to them, I should not grudge the addi- 
tionall fatigue of ajourney ; but it is not impossible their resolutions 
may be already taken. You may speak on this subject to my good 
freind the Soll‘ Gen, & shew him this paragraph ; & shall be glad 
to know how he does, & if possible to hear from him, I doubt not 
you will look after the money article. 

J am, Dear George, 
Yours, &c.” P,275, 
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NO. DXXXxI. 


“ The Lord President.to Mr. Scroope. 
“ Dear Sir, 13 May 1746. 

*¢ IN every pinch I resort to you, & I know you expect I should. 
«¢ About nine months ago my zeal led me into this country, to 
quench a very furious Rebellion, without arms, without money, 
without credite ; & if the King’s Enemys are to be credited, my 
endeavours were attended with some success. His Majesty was 
leased to intrust me with the disposition of Commissions for raise- 
ing some independ' Comp’*; which I accordingly raised & em- 
ployed, I hope, usefully. The Marquis of Tweedale, then Se- 
cretary of State fer Scotland, acquainted me by order, that for. 
supplying any extraordinary expence, I was to draw on Mr. Pel- 
ham ; but the total interruption of correspondence made my receiv- 
ing Money on such Draughts impossible, & I was forced to sup- 
ly the necessary expence, after employing what Money of my 
own [ could come at in this country, by borrowing upon my pro- 
er Notes such small sums as I could hear of. The Rebellion is 
now happily over; & the persons who lent me this money at a 
pinch, are now justly demanding Payment ; & I, who cannot coin, 
& who never hitherto was dunned, find myself uneasy. The whole 
of the small sums does not exceed 1,500/. Now, if Mr. Pelham 
would either impress that Money into the hands of Geo. Ross, or 
any other person, to be remitted to me to account; or if he 
would authorize me to draw upon him, or upon any other person 
whom he may direct for that sum, in Jike manner to accounty: it 
would tend much to the quiet of my mind. I have of this date 
wrote to Mr. Pelham on this subject ; & I now give you the trouble 
without blushing, because I am hardened to ask favours, by the 
many I have received. As I have executed the trust the King re- 
osed in me, as to the raiseing Indept Comp’s in the North, with 
great fidelity, & I hope with success, I look upon them as Children 
of my own; & I imagine you will therefore consider them as re- 
mote relations at least of yours. They have not yet been put upon 
any regular establishment for lack of the names of the officers, 
and of the date of their Commissions, occasioned by the interrup- 
tion of correspondence, & by my various peregrinations. I have at 
last made a return of those particulars which possibly may be unfor- 
mall. But I trust you will, as far as possible, supply defects, & 
direct that their establishment may be as beneficial to them as rea. 

son requires. ¢ 
*“‘ Now, dear Sir, I come to the last, & to the most material 
thing I have to trouble you with; & that is, to ask your advice 
& instructions, to the getting whereof I have a sort of right by 
prescription. Here have I been for above nine months playing the 
Knight Errant; at least acting with a perfect heart, however 
sound my head may have been, out of my profession. The pub- 
- lick danger is now, thanks be to Providence! happyly over; & I 
0 
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do.not see what I have to do, but to return again to the plough, 
which I have for so long deserted. Whether Men with you will 
think that I have been mad or sober, well or ill employ’d, whe- 
ther they believe that I have, or that I have not done any service, 
& whether it is likely or unlikely that, by advice, or otherwise, I 
may be of any use to put a finall end to this desperate rebellion, or 
to prevent dangers from such attempts for the future, are matters 
that I am utterly ignorant of, & can hardly expect light in from 
any body but yourself. You have opportunitys to knew what.con- 
struction my conduct bears; & you are so thoroughly acquainted 
with me, & my disposition, as well as with the disposition of our 
Rulers, that you can easily judge, whether it is fit for me, in 
hopes of doing some more good, to give myself any further trouble ; 
or whether it is not more expedient to ly still and be quiet; leav- 
ing to those of my Country who know nothing of the matter, & 
who have chose to take no part of the risque, to direct as they‘shall 
think fit. If you deny me your advice, I shall be altogether-at a 
loss ; & if you do not give me your opinion of my conduct, I shall 
be apt to conclude you disapprove of it, which will very much 
mortify, 
“‘ Dear Sir, 
* Your affeetionate friend & faithful Serv', &c.’? P. 474. 


That we consider this collection of papers as a most valuable 
acquisition to the public, will sufficiently appear from the at- 
tention which we have bestowed upon them. ‘That they are, 
in the highest degree creditable to the head and heart of the il- 
lustrious man, in the possession of whose descendant they were 
found, is equally unquestionable and gratifying. We may now 
differ from him in some points, as if he were now living he 
might probably differ from himself; but this difference of opinion 
makes no abatement in our estimate of his character. Such 
letters, never meant for public inspection, are valuable records 
of history. But we are always to remark in making our re- 
ferences, and especially in drawing important conclusions, that 
opinions hastily formed on the spur of the occasion, and fre- 
quently on rumours hardly ascertained, and faintly elucidated, 
are not facts; that the best men, in the bustle ef public life, are 
actuated by party, and use liberties in their private correspondence 
with the private characters of other men, and with the colour of 
public and private eveuts, which they would never employ in 
writing for the public, or preparing for history. ‘There is passion 
and anxiety at the moment, which magnify some things and 
diminish others; while in such circumstances the conviction is 
always felt, that amere private opinion, though hasty or correct, 
will do comparatively little, or perhaps no personal injury to 
those who are thus opposed or blamed. This passion and this 
anxiety pass with the period which excite them, and subside into 
impartial 
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impartial judgment on a future review of the very same characters, 
and of the very same transactions. If such be the case, and we 
think it will scarcely be denied by men qualified for sound re- 
search and serious judgment, we are not entitled to consider the 
private opinions hastily formed of any individual, however respect- 
able, as the sole criterion of truth. We must examine with care, 
compare with candour, and combine with judgement various evi- 
dence before we draw positive inferences. ‘The sweeping couclu- 
sions of the Edinburgh Reviewers respecting the moral character 
and motives of the mass of the rebels are not very creditable to 
their sagacity, however agreeable they may be to their party views. 
Tn fact, they do not result, except in such cases as that of Lord 
Lovat (the moral nature of which was sufficiently notorious before) 
from the evidence to which they refer. The President Forbes 
spoke the language of his sade more mildly far than any other 
man of lis time; but still he spoke that language which was 
mixed with passion, and agitated with anxiety. We find sufficient 
evidence, however, m his statements to entitle us to conclude 
that the leading rebels, with some remarkable exceptions, were 
men of high honour and generous feeling, fatally misled by a 
phantom which figured in their minds as fidelity, and which was 
adorned in their estimation with the attributes of genuine loyalty. 
Now that the danger 1s past, and the passion of that unhappy 
period subsided, we can afford to drop a tear of sympathy over 
their untimely graves, and to pity as much as we condemn their 
melancholy delusion, and its peculiarly unhappy consequences 
to their numerous and faithful followers. 





Arr. V. Old English Plays. 8vo. Martin. 1815. 


WHEN the first division of this work was under review, we 
ventured to assert that a tendency towards a better taste had began 
to shew itself among the public, and to anticipate, that as ‘the 
obstructions to the perusal of the earlier writers should be re- 
moved, their excellence would be progressively felt and acknow- 
ledged. We could, however, hardly have anticipated so Iimme- 
diate and conclusive an evidence of the truth of our prediction, 
as the theatres have this season afforded ; for whether we consi- 
der these establishments as leading, or being led, by public opi- 
nion, the revivals from the old and better school of our drama- 
tic literature, and thé success attending them, must be admitted 
to bear equally on the question, in confirmation of our opinion. 
This it might naturally be supposed would be to us a source of 

unfeigned satisfaction, and it really has been so. 
As 
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As among the first to draw the attention of the public to these 
alraost forgotten treasures, we hold it our duty, before we pro- 
ceed farther, to express ourselves clearly and fully on the sub- 
ject of these revivals, A full feeling of their excellence does 
not necessarily suppose an acknowledgement of their general 
fitness for modern representation : on the contrary, it is our de- 
cided opinion, and we feel assured that those most mtimate with 
the dramatic productions of the reign of Elizabeth and James the 
First, will agree with us, that the success, or failure, of their com- 
mendable attempt, will altogether depend on the discrimination 
used in the selection. ‘There is a distinction, which every man 
that thinks deeply will feel forcibly, between the ages in which 
they were proguced and our own: the first may properly be 
termed the poetical age of this country: and it will not be the. 
less just to call our own the cretical, because Swift has said, that 
every man may assert as much of the age in which he lives. We 
are incapable of giving up our imaginations to the poet as our 
ancestors were accustomed : we cannot, as Shakespeare recom- 
mends, 


- “ Piece out their imperfections with our thoughts,’? 
nor jump 


6 ——-—- 9’er times; 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass !’ 


We are not now gratified unless our severer sense feels assured 
it ought to be: but if the eye beamed and the heart danced with 
our ancestors, they neither knew, nor cared to know, if the occa- 
sion justified it ; and for this absence of all critical sensibility they 
were well repaid, in an intenseness of feeling and fullness of de- 
light, of which we absolutely know nothing. It is impossible, 
howev er, to recal this feeling, or to engraft : it on our own: “ as 
the old man doth not become a child by means of his second 
childishness, as little can a nation exempt itself from the neces- 
sity of thinking, which has once learnt to think.” Hence it has 
arisen, that even the acknowledged excellence of Shakespeare 
must be subjected to castration “and interpolation, to fit it for 
representation ; and hence it should follow that such plays, and 
such plays only, as can be adapted with, comparatively, trifling 
alteration, should be selected: for it cannot surely be ex pected, 
that with but a common reverence for these great works, we 
would tonsent to see them shamelessly and barbarously muti- 
lated: if it be found necessary, m adapting. this or that drama 
for the stage, to strip it of all that 1s beautiful: to dissect and 
separate, and tear from it all that is congenial to the spirit; if it 
must 
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must be deprived of vitality, it is worse than wantonness to exe 
pose the lifeless and worthless trunk of the four and twenty 
plays in the collection now before us; for example, not more 
than two or three could be revived, and indeed only one we 
should venture to recommend for that purpose, 

The present, and we regret to add, the last, portion of this 
work, contains, May Day, The Spanish Gipsy, The Change. 
ling, More Dissemblers besides Women, Women beware Wo- 
men, A Trick to Catch the Old One, A New Wonder, a Wo- 
man. Never Vext, Appius and Virginia, The Thracian Wonder, 
The English Traveller, The Royal King and Loyal Subject, 
and the Challenge for Beauty: this is, as a whole, we think, 
superior to the selection in the preceding volumes. If it con- 
tains nothing equal to Old Fortunatus, in which indeed the poet 
seems to have indulged in all the sportiveness of the most bril- 
hant fancy, and to have poured out, without measure, the rich- 
ness of his most poetical imagination; if it contains nothing 
equal to this, it is fortunately exempt from even a single scene 
that is not superior to the best in the whole three plays of the 
wretched Lilly. 

Of ecaions we expressed our opinion when this work was 


before under review; and May Day is not, we believe, véry 


likely to shake the render’ s faith in it. There is, however, some 
ingenuity, both in the plot and the manner of conducting it ; 

and the interest is, throughout, well kept up. Quinteleano too 
1s a sufficiently well- drawn character, with a good deal of Ben 
Jonson’s peculiar humour: indeed, there are parts so strikingly 
similar, that we believe it would not be difficult to puint out the 
original... With some judicious alterations, perhaps, this play 
would now succeed : there is a great deal of that bustle and in- 


trigue that now passes current : and this is all we can say in com- 


mendation of it; for it has very few of the fine distinguishing 
features of the old school. 

There is one peculiarity in the two next plays ia this collec- 
tion, common, but confined we believe, to the old schools, of 
painting and the drama ; it is the jornt production of Middleton 
and Rowley *. 


“¢ There is something amiable,” says a writer of great promise, 
“in the partnership productions of these authors: they freely 
joined their abilities, and contributed to one work boldly and un- 
sparingly : no petty cavils occurred to injure their labours. It does 
not appear that a selfish avarice for solitary praise was common 





* The Spanish theatre abounds with examples of this nature 
among the writers of the seventeenth century : but they have usually 
prefixed their names to their respective portions, 
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with them. We have no example in hater times of these friendly 
conjunctions of genius. A fondness for individuality has long been 
popular, and mankind in literature, as in life, seems to have ceased 
to be social.” 


But this is a pleasing rather than a correct picture. There 
can be little doubt that different individuals have been influ- 
enced by very different and opposite feelings. In the association 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, men above the influence of necessity, 
we can see nothing but a congeniality of taste and study, a pure 
and disinterested friendship: but the connection of Massinger, 
and Field, and Decker and Rowley, &c. &c. was widely dif. 
ferent : their friendship was probably the bond of affliction, their 
fellowship in misfortune : their means and their wants were com- 
mon, and they associated their labour to gain the sooner its 
miserable reward. 

Middleton was a writer altogether superior to his coadjutor. 
“ The Witch,” is most probably known to the reader. For the 
almost supernatural agency in Macbeth, one of the highest evi- 
dences of the boundless range of Shakespeare’s mighty mind, he 
was beyond question in some degree indebted to that play. A 
gross and palpable imitation it were folly to expect : and all that 
can be inferred from the comparison is, that the immortal poet 
took the rude material from the work of his contemporary, which 
he afterwards wrought up and moulded to his own brilhant cone 
ception. This may be asserted without attempting to depreciate 
from the original powers of this great man: the witches of 
Shakespeare are widely different from the witches of Middleton: 
neither let us detract from the excellence of the latter; if the 
witches of Middleton ‘are less awful, if their power over the 
mind is less absolute, if their incantations have less of that 
solemn and mysterious working that cast a fearful influence over 


- the mind, still he;has succeeded, and succeeded greatly, where all 


but Shakespeare have failed. ‘There are few things finer than 
what Sir William Davenant introduced, without acknowledge- 
ment, into the fifth scene of the third act of Macbeth, and which 
is still retained : the opening too of the third act has great beauty, 
and as the play is scarce we will venture to extract it. 


“© Enter Heccat, Witcnes, &c. 


‘‘ Hec. The moone’s a gallant; see how brisk'she rides. 
*« Siad. Heer’s a rich evening, Heccat. 
‘“¢ Hec. I, is’t not wenches 
To take a journey of five thousand mile. 
“© Hop. Our’s will be more to-night. 
“* Hec. Qh, ’twill be pretious! 
Heard you the owle yet? 
 Stad. 
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« Stad. Breifely in the copps, 
As we came through new. 
“ Hec. ’Tis high time for us then. 
*¢ Stad. There,was a bat hoong at my lipps three times 
As we came through the woods, and drank her fill. 
Old Puckle saw her. 
“ Hec. You are fortunate still. 
The very schreich-owle lights upon your shoulder, 
And wooes you, like a pidgeon.”’ 


These mysterious and unearthly appetites and desires it mus? 
be allowed have a strong hold on the imagination. 

Middleton’s plays inthe present selection are of very unequal 
merit. “ A Trick to Catch the Old One,” although not defi- 
cient in interest, derives much additional interest from a circum- 
stance noticed by the Editor, that it assuredly furnished Mas- 
singer with the character of Sir Giles Overreach. That Sir 
Giles Monpressan sat for the portrait, as asserted by Mr. Gil- 
christ, is not impossible ; but the similarity between it and Lucre, 
connected as they are with the other characters, can scarcely have 
been accidental. 

There is a curious marginal note in Sir Henry Herbert’s 
Office, relating to “ More Dissemblers besides Women,” which 
we shall introduce here for the benefit of the Editor ;—< The 
worst play that ere I saw ;” and truly, bating us the first act and 
an occasional passage, we are not much inclined to differ with 
him. The profligate young hypocrite, Lactantio, is. very finely 
introduced. 

“Enter LACTANTIO, with a book. 
“¢ Cardinal. What, at thy meditation? half in heaven ? 
*¢ Lact. The better half, my Lord, my mind’s there still: 
And when the heart’s above, the body walks here 
But like an idle serving-man below, 
Gaping and waiting for his master’s coming. 
“* Card. What man in age could bring forth graver thoughts. 
“© Lact. He that lives fourscore years, is but like one 
That stays here for a friend; when death comes, then 
Away he goes, and is ne’er seen again. 
I wonder at the young men of our days, 
That they can doat on pleasure, or what ’tis 
They give that title to, unless in mockage. 
There’s nothing I can find upon the earth 
Worthy the name of pleasure, unless ‘t be 
To laugh at folly; which indeed good charity 
Should rather pity: but of all the frenzies 
That follow flesh and blood (Oh, reverend uncle !) 
The most ridiculous is to fawn on women; 
There’s no excuse for that; ’tis such a madness, 
5 There 
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There is no cure set down for ’t; no pliysician 
Ever spent hour about it; for they guess’d 

?'T was all in vain, when they first lov’d themselves, 
And never since durst practise *; cry He! mihi, 
That’s all the help they have for ’t.. I had rather meet 
A witch far north, than a fine fool in love ; 

The sight would less afflict me ; but for modesty, 
And your grave presence that learns men respect, 
I should fall foul in words upon fond man 

That can forget his excellence and honour, 

His serious meditations, being the end 

Of his creation, to learn well to die, 

And live.a prisoner to a woman’s eye.” 


This is absolutely all the play contains worth the reader’s 
notice : it is in every way unworthy its author. But for this and 
a thousand indifferent and hasty performances, Middicton has 
nobly compensated in the single play of “ Women beware 
Women.” With the exception of Ford’s “ "Tis Pity she’s a 
Whore,” we know of no opening scene in the language superior 
to the one in this play. It lets us at once into the character of 
Leantio, which is one drawn to the life. In him love is indeed 
an amiable madness; it absorbs all feeling and all passion; He 
scarcely treads the world though he is on it; he breathes some- 
thing etherial : this is finely contrasted with the delicate and reti- 
ring affection of Biancha: and the enthusiastic disregard of the 
world and worldly objects in both, by the cautious, calculating, 
and honest homeliness of the mother. To extract a part would 
give the reader no idea of its merit, and the whole would far 
exceed our limits. Of Middleton’s general manner, however, 
we have a good example in the third scene, where’ Leantio + 
enters as about to proceed to his daily avocation. 


‘© Lean. Methinks I’m e’en as dull now at departure, 
As men observe great gallants the next day 
After a revel: you shall see ’em look, 


= 
— we 





* Something like this is found in “ The Woman's Prize,” of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
<¢ I tell thee, there is nothing 
Under the sun (reckon the mass of follies 
Crept into the world with man) so desperate ; 
So mad, so senseless, poor and base, so wretched, 
toguy and scurvy — —_, — 
— — — as ’tis to be in love.” 
+ Leantio is described in the Dram. Per. as “* A Factor,’ the 
word was then used in a more limited sense than at present, and 
meant merely a clerk or servant to a merchant, 
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Much of my fashion, if you mark ’em well. 
*Tis e’en a second hell to part from pleasure, 
When man has got a smack on’t: as many holy-days 
_ Coming together make your poor heads idle 
A great while after, and are said to stick 
Fast in their finger’s ends, e’en so does game 
In a new married couple ; for the time 
It spoils all thrift, and indeed lies a-bed 
To invent all the new ways for great expences. : 
{ Biancha and her mother discovered standing at a window 
above. 
See, an she be not got on purpose now 
Into the window to look after me: : 
I have no power to go now an I should be hang’d : 
Farewell all business | I desire no more 
Than I see yonder: let the goods at quay 
Look to themselves ; why should I toil my quoth out? 
It is but begging two or three years sooner, 
And stay with her continually : is’t a match ?— 
Fie! what a religion have I leap’d into.” 


Such a soliloquy is but thinking aloud, and nothing can be 


more delightful than the manner in which she presses him 
to stay. 


‘* Come, come, pray return! 
To.morrow (adding but a little care more) 
Will dispatch all as well: believe me ’twill, sir.?’ 


Or more natural than when he has once refused her, to 
acknowledge his weakness and entreat her not to solicit 
again. | 

«© If I stay longer, I shall turn 

An everlasting spendthrift ; as you leve 

To be maintain’d well, do not call me again, 

For then I shall not care which end goes forward.” 


The whole of this play has the delightful appearance of being 


‘a close copy from nature. Every scene of it abounds with 


beauty. What can be finer than the resistance of Biancha, when 
cruelly betrayed into the power of the Duke. 


“ Bian, Oh, my extremity! 
My Lord, what seek you? 
“© Duke. Love. 
“ Bian. *Tis gone already ; 
I have a husband. 
'« Duke. -‘That’s a single comfort ; 
Take a friend to him. 
«© Bian. That’s a double mischief, 
Or else there’s no religion. 
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Duke. Do not tremble 
At fears of thine own making, 

Bian. Nor, great Lord, 
Make me not bold with death and deeds of ruin, 
Because they fear not you: me they must fright ; 
Then am I best in health ; should thunder speak, 
And none regard it, it had lost the name, 
And were as good be still. I’m not like those 
That take their soundest sleeps in greatest tempest ; 
Then wake I most, the weather fearfullest, 
And call for strength to virtue.” 


The detestation, too, with which, even when fallen, and 
abandoning herself to vice, she looked on those who, under the 
mask of friendship, so cruelly betrayed her, is extremely 
beautiful ; it opens with one of the boldest images we re- 
member. 


Enter BIANCHA, meeting GUARDIANO (one of the Agents of the 
Duke.) 


“* Bian. (aside.) Now bless me from a blasting! I saw 

that now, 

Fearful for any:-woman’s eye to look on; 

Infectious mists and mildews hang at's eyes, 

The weather of a doomsday dwells upon him! 

Yet since mine honour’s leprous, why should I 

Preserve that fair that caus’d the leprosy? 

Come, poison all at once. (Zo Guard.) Thou, in whose 
baseness 

The bane of virtue broods, I’m bound in soul 

Eternally to curse thy smooth-brow’d treachery, 

That wore the fair veil of a friendly welcome, 

And I a stranger ; think upon’t; tis worth it ; 

Murders pil’d up upon a guilty spirit, 

At his last breath will not lie heavier 

Than this betraying act upon thy conscience ; 

Beware ef offering the first fruits to sin: ~ 

His weight is deadly who commits with strumpets, 

After they’ve been abas’d and made for use ; 

If they offend to th’ death, as.wise men know, 

How much more they then that first made ’em so? 

I give thee that to feed on: I’m made bold now, 

I thank thy treachery; sin and I am acquainted, 

No couple greater; and I’m like that great one, 

Who making politic use of a base villain, 

He likes the treason well, but hates the traitor ; 

So I hate thee, slave!” 
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«© The gentle lady married to the Moor” was not a more 
amiable creature than Biancha, and this splendid burst of in- 
dignant feeling shews how terribly her mind had been wrought 
on. The return of Leantio offered a fine opportunity for some 
quiet sceve ih Opposition; let the reader judge if Middleton 
availed Himself of it. 


Enter Lraxtio. 


«‘ How near am I now to a happiness 

That earth exceeds not! not another like it : 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious, 
As are the conceal’d comferts of a man 

Lock’d up in weman’s love. I scent the air 

Of blessings when I come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 
The violet-bed’s not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden, 

On which the spring’s chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odours ; when base lust, 
With all her powders, paintings, and best pride, 
Is but a fair house built by a ditch side. 

When I behold a glorious dangerous strumpet, 
Sparkling in beauty and destruction too, 

Both at a twinkling, I do liken straight 

Her beautified body to a goodly temple, 

‘i hat’s built on vaults where carcasses lie rotting, 
And so, by little and little, I shrink back again, 
And quench desire with a cool meditation : 

And I’m as well methinks. Now for a welcome 
Able to draw men’s envies upon man : 

A kiss now that will hang upon my lip, 

As sweet as'merning dew upon a rose, 


And full as long.” 


We scarcely need extract his disappointment. He is shortly 
after raised by.the Duke from his poverty: but conscious of his 
avife’s disgrace,, he gives a beautiful description of his feeling, 
and with this we somewhat reluctantly close our extracts froux 


this play. 


“ I’m like a thing that never was yet heard of, 

Half merry, and half mad; much like a fellow 

‘Phat eats his meat with a good appetite, 

And wears a plague-sore that would fright a country; 
Or rather like the barren harden’d ass, 

‘That feeds on,thistles till he bleeds again.’’ 


Although the name of Rowley is coupled with some of the 
sn 08t disthtyuished writers of that age, with:I’letcher and Mas- 
singer, 
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singer, and Dekker and Ford, and Middleton, he was a man, - 


in our opinion, of very inconsiderable ability: the* Match at 
Midnight is the best of his works: indeed, we think so light! 

of him, that we do not feel ourselves bound to thank the pre- 
sent Editor for the labour he must have bestowed on the New 
Wonder, which could not have been inconsiderable, as itis one 
of the very worst of the quartos, not excepting the plays of 
Shirley. It is a very third rate performance. Mr. Lamb's 
criticism, affixed to the scene he has selected from it, is general, 
and in allusion to the peculiar excellencies of the writers of the 
age: it affords him a good illustration, otherwise that scene, 
and it is assuredly the best, has little to recommend it. For 
the same purpose, that of contrasting the old and’ modern 
school, we would instance the character of Richard. We know 
of none that would more distinctly evince the decided superiority 
of the former. There is a noble mingling of human nature and 
the dignity of virtue in that character: there is nothing, how- 
ever, of that mawkish sensibility, that gratuitous dealing out of 
trite sentiment, which has succeeded to the “ vigorous pas- 
sions, and virtues clad in flesh and blood,” with which the elder 
dramatists presented us. His behaviour with his mistress is 
light and trifling, and suited to his age and character. His con- 
versation flows naturally from the subjects that spring up and 
the objects that surround him, in the playfulness of youthful 
fancy: the condescending austerity which a modern play-writer 
would have thought necessary to preserve the character, is alto- 


gether unnatural to it:—he is neither a philosopher nor a puri-. 


tan: his language and his actions flow instinctively from feeling. 

Of the joint productions of these writers, the Spanish Gipsy 
and the Changeling, we have uot now much to say: they are 
both works of considerable merit. We. should as soon agree 
with the Editor in his flattering criticism of Mr. Hayley’s Mare 
cella, prefixed to the latter of these works, as in bis opinion, 
that Rowley had the greater hand in the former. ‘To apportion 
to each man his share by internal evidence, is, we confess with 
him, likely to lead to an extremely fallacious conclusion : but 
the best scenes in it are certainly superior to any in the unassisted 
productions of Rowley: we should have little hesitation, there- 
fore, in ascribing them to his coadjutor, af peculiarities of 
thought and diction were to be excluded altogether from con- 
sideration: but surely it will not be denied that the scene be- 
tween Roderico aud Clara, in the first, the opening speech of 
the former in the third, and the whole of the fourth act, from 
the first entrance of Fernando, are not. more distmguished by 
sbeauty than by evidences of the hand of Middleton, We can. 
not refrain from presenting the reader with the first of went 
. whyec 
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which is inimitably beautiful. Immediately before the scene 
opens, Rederigo had violated the person of Clara, 


“ Night. Enter Roperico and CLaRA, 


Cla. ‘*¢ Though the black veil of night hath overclouded 
The world in darkness, yet ere many hours 
The sun will rise again, and then this act 
Of my dishonour will appear before you, 
More black than is the canopy that shrouds it ; 
What are you, pray what are you?” 
*¢ Hush! a friend, a friend.”’ 
s* A friend? be then a gentle ravisher, 
An honourable villain : as you have 
Disrob’d my youth of nature’s goodliest portion, 
My virgin purity, so with your sword 
Let out that blood which is infected now, 
By your soul-staining lust.” 
‘¢ Pish !”? 
© Are you noble? 
I know you then will marry me; say?’ 
* Umph.” 
** Not speak tome? are wanton devils dumb? 
How are so many harmless virgins wrought, 
By falsehood of prevailing words, to yield 
Too easy forfeits of their shames and liberty, 
If every victor of folly plead 
In silence, like this untongued piece of violence ? 
You shall not from me!’’ 
‘© Phew! no more!” 
** You shall not! 
Whoe’er you are, disease of nature’s sloth, 
Birth of some monstrous sin, or scourge of virtue, 
Heaven’s wrath and mankind’s burthen, I will hold you ! 
I will! be rough and therein merciful, 
I will not loose my hold else.” 
“ There; (offering money) ’tis gold.”’ 
* Gold! why? alas, for what? the hire of pleasure 
Perhaps is payment, mine is misery : 
I need no wages for a rnin’d name, 
More than a bleeding heart :” 
‘¢ Nay then your troublesome; | 
Pil lock you safe enough.” a Exit.] 
** They cannot fear 
Whom grief hath arm’d with hate and scorn of life. 
Revenge I kneel to thee— alas! ’gainst whom ? 
By what name shall I pull confusion down 
From justice on his head that hath betray’d me? 
J know not where I am: up I beseech thee 
Thou lady regent of tlie air, the moon, 
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And lead. me by thy light to ware brave vengeance! 


= oe 
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“ Re-enter RoDERIGO. 

Rod. ‘ Now.” 

Cla. “¢ Welcome, if you come armed in destruction : ; 
T am prepar’d to die.” 

Rod. © Tell me your name, 
And what you are?” 

Cla. “* You urge me to a sin 
As cruel as your lust: I dare not grant it : 
Think on the violence of my defame, 
And if you mean to write on my grave 
An epitaph of peace, forbear to question, 
Be whence, or who I am; I know the heat 
Of your desires are, after the performance 
Of such a hellish act, by this time drown’d . 
In cooler streams of penance; and for my part 
I have wash’d off the leprosy that cleaves 
To my just shame, in true and honest tears ; 
I must not leave a mention of my wrongs, 
The stain of my unspotted birth, to memory ; 
Let it lie buried with me in the dust, 

~ That never time hereafter may report 

How such a one as you have made me live.” 


The exquisite beauty of the scene tempts us to proceed, but 
we fear we shall want the room for other plays of at least equal 
excellence. 

Webster, whose plays come next in this selection, has not, 
we think, had justice done him. He is said in the title pages of ® 
the "Thracian Wonder and the Cure for a Cuckold, to have 
written those dramas in conjunction with Rowley: but there is 
no other authority for this; and Kirkman, who first published 
them many years after the death of both authors, knew little, 
and cared less, for the accuracy of his assertion. ‘The Devil’s 
Law Case is Webster's, however, beyond question ; and we do. 
not, we confess, think very highly of it: but the White Devil, 
the Dutchess of Malfy, and Appius and Virginia, entitle him to 

a very eminent rank even among the second class of dramatic 
writers of that distinguished period. The first of these, as con- 
tained in Dodsley, is most probably known to the reader ; but» 
we must regret that the circumstance of the second -having been 
published, among the additions, in the cumbersome repr int of 
that work by Miller, should have precluded it from appearing 
in the present selection: it isa work of very extraordinary ex- 
cellence, and we know of few scenes in the language superior to 
the second and in the fourth act. 


Appius and Virginia was revived many years.ago, under the 
tille 
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title of the Woman Virgin: the alterations were made by Bet- 
terton.. ‘This work never fell in our way, and we have not 
thought it worth seeking: we cannot therefore say how far, or 
how judiciously it deviates from the original, which is, we think, 
with very trifling alterations, well suited to answer in revival. 
We can give the reader but an imperfect idea of Webster by se- 
Jection : his excellence is any thing but high wrought and finished 
passages: yet the following speech of Virginius, previously to 
destroying his daughter, has much sweetness. 


“« Farewell, my sweet Virginia: never, never 
Shall I taste fruit of the most blessed hope 
Thad in thee. “Let me forget the thought 

Of thy most pretty infancy ; when first, 
Returning from the wars, I took delight 

Teo rock thee in my target; when my girl 
Would kiss her father in his burganet 

Of glittering steel hung ’bout his armed neck, 
And, viewing the bright metal, smile to see 
Another fair Virginia smile on thee: 

When I first taught thee how to go, to speak : 
And when my wounds have smarted, I have sung 
With an unskilful, yet a willing voice, 


a 


To bring my girl asleep.” 

Heywood was a very extraordinary man. “He has left it upon 
record, in the Preface to the English Traveller, that he had 
‘«‘ either an entire hand in, or at least a main finger, in two hun- 
dred und twenty plays,” and, as the present Editor notices, his la- 
bours weie not confined to literature, nor his literary labours to 
the drama. But few of this number bave descended to us ; and 
these, as might naturally be expected, are of very unequal me- 
rit. Heywood's excellence was the portraiture of domestic life 
and manners; he was of all men the poet of the human heart :— 
he has stript it bare to us in its weakness and in its strength. 
It has justly been observed of him, that “ he is a sort of prose 
Shakespeare. ‘ His scenes are to the full as natural and affect- 
ing. But we miss the Poet : that which in Shakespeare always 
appears out and above the surface of the nature.” In his Wo- 
man killed with Kindness, and in the English Traveller, we have 
not only the first, but the perfection of the familiar tragedy, 
which has of late years been imported among us as a novelty. 
The latter of these dramas, as contained in, the present selection, 
is the only one that comes properly under our notice. The 
two plots on which it is founded, are not very ingeniously inter- 
woven, and the under one is stolen from the Mostellaria of 
Plautus. Lt.is enriched, however, with one of the richest pieces 
of descriptive lumour in the language, which not only furnished 
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the title, but the best scene in the Naufragium Joculare of 
Cowley. in 





“ This gentleman and I 
Past but just now by your next neighbour’s house, 
Where, as they say, dwells young Lionel.’’ s 
Win. * An unthrift youth; his father now at sea.” 
Y. Ger. ‘* Why that’s the very subject upon which 
It seems this jest is grounded. There this night 
Was a great. feast. 
In the height of their carousing, all their brains 
Warm’d with the heat of wine, discourse-was offer’d 
Of ships, and storms at sea: when suddenly, | 
But of his giddy wildness, one conceives . 
‘The room wherein they quaff’d to be a pinnace, 
Moving and floating ; and the confused. noise 
To be the murmuring winds, gusts, mariners 3" 
That their unstedfast footing did proceed 
From rocking of the vessel: this conceiv’d, 
Each one begins to apprehend the danger, 
And to look out for satety. Fly, saith one, 
Up to the main-top and discover: he 
‘Climbs, by the bed-post, to the tester, there 
Reports a turbulent sea and tempest towards; 
And wills them, if they’ll save their ship and lives, 
To cast their lading overboard. At this 
All fall to work, and hoist into the street, 
As to the sea, what next come to their hand, 
Stools, tables, tressels, trenches, bedsteads, cups, 
Pots, plates, and glasses: here a fellow whistles; 
They take him for the boatswain: one lies struggling 
* Upon the floor, as if he swum for life: 
> A third takes the bass-viol for the cock-boat, 
Sits m the belly out, labours, and rows; 
His oar, the stick with which the fidler play’d: 
A fourth bestrides his fellow, thinking to ’scape 
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‘ As did Orion, on the dolphin’s back, 
: Still fumbling on a gittern.’’ 
Clown. ‘* Excellent sport !?’ 
bin. ** But what was tiie conclusion ?”* 
. ¥. Ger. “ The rude multitude 
. Watching without, and gaping for the spoil 
: Cast from the windows, went by th’ ears about it: 
; The constable is called to atone the broil: 
’ Which done, and hearing such a noise within, 
; Of imminent shipwreck, enters the house, and finds them 


: In this confusion: they adore his staff, 

f And think it Neptune’s trident ; and that he 

: Came with his tritons (so they called his watch) 
| To calm the tempest, and appease the waves: 
: And at this point we left them.” 
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. This piece of pleasant exaggeration, to use Mr. Lamb’s words, 
might, for its life and humour, have been told or acted by. Pe- 
truchio himself. ‘The interest of the principal story on which 
this drama is founded, is laid in much deeper feelings. Wincot, 
a man far advanced in life, is married to a lady of great beauty : 
one, from whose lip never 









































<¢ Came unchaster kiss ; or from her constant eye 
Look savouring of the least immodesty.” 


Their union is thus described :-— 


‘‘ Though in their years might seem disparity, 
And therefore, at the first, a match unfit ; 
Imagine but his age and government, 

Withall, her modesty and chaste respect ; 
Betwixt them there’s so sweet a sympathy, 

As crowns a noble marriage.” P. 113. 


At this time, Geraldine, a young man of high honour aud 
virtue, returns from his travels. Wincot’s wife and Geraldine 
had been bred up together from earliest infancy, and as she ob- 


serves to him, 


«6 Tt was once voic’d that we two should have match’d ; 
The werld so thought, and many tongues so spake ; 
But Heaven hath now dispos’d us otherwise.”” P. 140. 


He is received by Wincot in the openness and generosity of a 
noble nature ; as Geraldine observes, 


“«. He studies to engross me to himself, 

And is so wedded to my company, 

He makes me stranger to my father’s house, 
Although so near a neighbour.” P. 114. 


And his confidence is nobly repaid. This harmonious inter- 
course 1s soon broken by the villainous conduct of Dalaval, a 
professed friend of Geraldme’s, who, having himself designs on 
Wincot’s wife, intimates to the young man’s father, that of such 
things the world reports his son. Walling to save the hope and 
honour of his house, even from a suspicion so infamous, hé 
counsels him to abstain from visiting there: to this+he son re- 
luctantly consents. So extraordinary an absence, induces Wiucot 
to solicit from him a private meeting and explanation ; and the 
scene in which this interview takes place, has an ease and fresh- 
ness about it, that we could almost believe it a transcript from 


nature. ; 


Y. Ger. “ I proceed; with due acknowledgement 


Of all your more-than many courtesies: 
: You’ve 
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You’ve been my second father; and your wife, 
My noble and chaste mistress ; all your servants 
At. my command; and this your bounteous table, 
As free and common as my father’s house ; 
Neither ’gainst any, or the least of these, 

Can I commence just quarrel.’’ 

« What might then be 

The cause of this constraint, in thus absenting 
Yourself from such as love you?” 

«“ But of many 

I will propose some few: the care I have 

Of your (as yet unblemished) renown ; 
The untouch’d honour of your virtuous wife; 
And (which I value least, yet dearly teo) © . 

My own fair reputation.” j 

‘¢ How can these 

In any way be questioned ?” 

*¢ Oh, dear sir, 

Bad tongues have been too busy with us all; 
Of which I never yet had time to think, 

But with sad thoughts and griefs unspeakable. 
It hath been whisper’d by some wicked ones, 
But loudly thunder’d in my father’s ears, 

By some that have malign’d our happiness, 
(Heaven, if it can brook slander, pardon them!) 
That this my customary coming hither, 

Hath been to base and sordid purposes ; 

To wrong your bed, injure her chastity, 

And be mine own undoer: which, how false—” 
‘© As heaven is true, I know it.’’ 

*¢ Now this calumny 

Arriving first unto my father’s ears, 

His easy nature was induced to think, 

That these things might perhaps be possible: 

I answer’d him, as I would do to Heaven; 

And clear’d myself in his suspicious thoughts, 
As truly as the high, all-knowing Judge, 

Shall of these stains acquit me.’ 


Immediately after this Geraldine discovers that Wincot’s wife 
is but too familiar with Dalaval. In his honest indignation, he 
determines to abandon his home, his friends, his country, and 
seek out some spot, “ where no two such can live.”’ Wincot 
however gives an entertainment, at which he is compelled to be 
present: his conduct there awakens the attention of Wincot’s 
wife, who, when all are retired, questions him as to his melan- 
choly, entreats him not to travel ; and when she finds him reso- 
tute, with all the simplicity and teeming fears of a fond woman, 
(for her attachment to Geraldine is not shaken, and she errs ra- 
ther from weakness than vice) beseeches him, 

“ Loo; © 
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*‘ Look to thy safety, and preserve thy health; 
Have care into what company you fall; 

Travel not late, and cross no dangerous seas : 
For till Heaven bless me in thy safe return, 
How will this poor breast suffer.” P. 211. 


Roused at length, he indignantly exclaims :— 


“¢ Falsest of all that ever man term’d fair, : 
Hath impudence so steel’d thy smooth soft skin, 
It cannot blush? or sin so obdur’d thy heart, — 
It doth not quake and tremble? Search thy conscience, 
There thou shalt find a thousand clamourous tongues 
To speak as loud as mine doth.” 
Wife. ‘** Save from your's, 
I hear no noise at all.’’ 
Ger. “‘ J’]l play the doctor, 
To open thy deaf ears,” 


He then upbraids her with her crime: but, adds he, 


‘* T kept this from thy husband; nay, all ears; 
With thy transgressions smothering mine own wrongs, 
In hope of thy repentance.” 
Wife. «¢ Which begins, 
Thus low, upon my knees.” 
Ger. ‘«* Tush! bow to Heaven, 
Which thou hast most offended: I, alas! 
(Save in such scarce unheard-of treachery) 
Most sinful like thyself.” 


He then abruptly leaves her; and thus awakened to the full 
horror of her crime, she consummates it by self-murder. ' Ii 
was necessary for the reader to feel the excellence of the pas- 
sages we have extracted, to give this brief review of the whole 
drama. 

The Royal King and Loyal Subject is every way. unworthy its 
author. As the editor observes, there is a considerable resem- 
blance between the character of Isabella, in the Challenge for 
Beauty, and Honorio, in the Picture of Massinger. She has 
given a fine description of herself, which, after the above infar- 


mation, perhaps the reader needs not. 


*« T remember 
There liv’d a Spanish princess of our name, 
An Isabella too, and not long since, | 
Who from her palace windows, stedfastly 
Gazing upon the sun, her hair took fire. 
Some augurers held it as a prodigy: 
T rather think she was Latona’s brood;: | ° 
And that Apollo courted her bright hairy ¢ 2:5 wg 
) Else, 
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Else,:envying that her tresses put down his, 
He scorch’d them off in envy ; nor dare I, 
For her deriv'd, expose me to his. beams ; 
Lest, as he burns the vheenix in her nest, 
Made of the sweetest aromatic wood, 
Either in love or envy, he agree 

To use the like combustion upon me.”” 


The description given of himself by Mons. Ferrers, when ix 
slavery, is equally fine. 


“Are you a gentleman ?” 

Mons. F. ** Not here; for I am all dejectedness, 
Captive to fortune, and a slave to want; 
I cannot call these clothes [ wear mine own; 
I do not eat but at another’s cost ; 
This air I breathe is borrowed; ne’er was man 
So poor and abject. I have not so much " 
In all this universe, as a thing to leave, 
Or a country I can freely boast is mine: 
In all the world I had but one true friend, 
And he is ravish’d from me: 
My essence and my being is another’s. 
What should I say? I am not any thing, 
And I possess as little.” 


There are many other passages of great merit, and some in- 
genuity is displayed in unfolding the plot: indeed as a whole, the 
play is well entitled to a place in this selection: but we were 
detained so long on the English Traveller, that we must hasten 
to a conclusion. 

We had intended, before we finally closed this article, to have 
given a particular review of the manner in which this work has 
been edited; but the merit of the differeat plays tempted us to 
selection, which, we trust, has been something niore entertaining 
to the reader. We must now therefore confine ourselves to 
some brief and general observations. : 

In. our first criticism, we were somewhat more lenient than 
was perhaps justifiable: our reasons were, that if in the earlier 
numbers, the editor had been, as he assuredly was, shamefully 
negligent, his attention had considerably increased’ in. the pro- 
gress of the work, and we were willing to encourage him to still 
further exertion. In these hopes, we have not been disap- 
pointed: the three last volumes are infinitely more correct than 
the preceding: and although almost every page bears evidence 
of a haste by no means creditable; for if it were found impos. 
sible to pay sufficient attention to it within the time oriyinally 
stated for publication, it ought to have been delayed; still the 
errors are such as the attentive reader willbe enabled to correct 
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as he proceeds. What we before ventured to assert, that the 
work must have been undertaken without sufficiently matured 
consideration, the editor has now confessed, (vide preface, p. 
xviii.) And as he has therefore laboured through the present 
work, “‘ wipt by his own follies,” we have a right to suppose he 


will be something wiser, should he ever again adventure on edit- 
ing Old Plays. 





Art. VI. The Narrative of Robert Adams, a Sailor, whe was 
wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa, in the Year 1810, 
and was detained three Years in Slavery by the Arabs of the 
Great Desert, and resided several Months in the City of Tom- 
buctoo. With a Map, Notes, and an Appendix. to. 
2532 pp. il.5s. Murray. 1816. 


WE consider this as one of the most curious narratives ever 
presented to the public. ‘The relation is so simple, the state- 
ment so clear, and the whole bears so much internal evidence of 
truth, that we should have no doubt of its fidelity, “But when we 
consider the external evidence with which it is fortified, we feel 
a still stronger conviction of the veracity of its author. 
Robert Adams, an American sailor, in the month of October, 
1815, was recognized in London by a gentleman, who had met 
him before at Cadiz, and bad there heard of his extraordinary 
history. He was brought in a state of great poverty and wretch- 
edness before the Committee of the African Company, not 
Institution. He was unable to read or write, and the his- 
tory which he gave of his adventures was such as did not at first 
command any credit. He was frequently examined, and his nar- 
rative committed to paper. His story was always consistent, and 
all the interrogatories put to him drew forth answers which 
‘created a strong presumption in his favour. He accounted for 
every circumstance in the course of his travels in the fairest 
manner, and all the concurrent testimonies which from.time to 
time flowed in, served only to confirm the favourable impression 
thus created. The testimony of the British Vice-Consul at 
Mogadore, so fully confirmed the truth of those parts of his 
story to which he was.a witness, that the strongest reliance might 
-reasonably be placed upon the remainder of his narrative. From 
his examination before the African ‘Committee the history before 
us was compiled. . 
On the seventh of June, 1810, he, Robert Adams, a native of 
New York, sailed from thence in the ship Charles bound for 
: Gibraltar, 
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Gibraltar, where the vessel arrived in due time. The captain, 
after discharging his cargo, and taking in wine, &c. sailed down 
the coast for the island of Mayo. By his ignorance the vessel 
was wrecked on the western shore of Africa, at Kl Gayre. The 
crew was saved, but was enslaved by the Moors. They were all 
stripped and expored to the heat of a scorching sun. ‘The cap- 
tain complaining of this in too menacing a style was soon’ put to 
death. After the wreck disappeared, and all the plunder that 
could be saved from her, was secured, the crew were divided 
among the captors. Adams, the mate, and a man of the name 
of Newsham, were left in possession of about twenty Moors. 
They were conveyed eastward along the desert at the rate of 
about fifteen miles a day. Soon after their arrival at Sondenny 
the Moors seized a Negro woman and two children, but in re- 
turn were themselves surprized by a whole troop of Negroes, 
and the whole party were taken prisoners and conveyed towards 
Tombuctoo; during their journey fourteen Moors were-beheaded 
at a small village, being suspected of an attempt to escape. | 
Upon their arrival at ‘Tombuctoo, the Moors were imprisoned, 
but Adams and a Portuguese boy, who was taken with him, 
were Considered as objects of public curiosity, and kindly treated 
by all, especially by Woollo the king, a very old grey-headed 
man, and Fatima the queen, a lady en bon point. ‘The Moors 


were ransomed in about six months by a company of their trading 
brethren. ‘The following is the description which Adams gives 
of ‘Tombuctoo: 


“ Tombuctoo is situated ona level plain, having a river about 
two hundred yards from the town, on the south-east side, named 
La Mar Zarah. The town appeared to Adams to cover as much 
ground as Lisbon. He is unable to give any idea of the number of 
its inhabitants; but as the houses are not built in streets, or with 
any regularity, its population, compared with that of European 
towns, is by no means in proportion to its size. It has no walls, 
nor any thing resembling fortification. The houses are square, 
built of sticks, clay, and grass, with flat roofs of the same materials. 
The rooms are all on the ground floor, and are without any article 
of furniture, except earthen jars, wooden bowls, and mats made of 
grass, upon which the people sleep. He did not observe any 
houses, or any other buildings, constructed of stone. : 

‘* The river La Mar Zarah is about three quarters of a mile 
wide at Tombuctoo, and appears to have, in this place, but little 
current, flowing to the south-west. About two miles from the 
town to the southward it runs between two high mountains, appa- 
rently as high as the mountains which Adams saw in.Barbary : 
here it is about halfa mile wide. ‘The water of La Mar Zarah is rather 
brackish, but is commonly drunk by the natives; there not being, 
as Adams believes, any wells at Tombuctoo, ‘The vessels tsed by 
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the natives are small canoes for fishing, the largest of which is 


-about ten feet long, capable of carrying three men: they are built 


of fig-trees hollowed out, and caulked with grass, and are worked 
with paddles about six feet long. ‘The river is well stored with 
fish, chiefly of a sort which Adams took for the red mullet: there 
is also a large red fish, in shape something like a salmon, and hay- 
ing teeth; he thinks it is the same fish which is known in New 
York by the name of “ sheep’s head.’”? The common mode of 
cooking the fish is by boiling ; but they never take out the entrails, 

‘¢ The principal fruits at Tombuctoo are cocoa-nuts, dates, figs, 
pine-apples, and a sweet fruit about as large as an apple, witha 
stone about the size of a plum stone. This latter was greatly 
esteemed; and being scarce, was preserved with care for the Royal 
Family. ‘The leaves of this fruit resembled those of a peach. 

«‘ The vegetables are carrots, turnips, sweet potatoes, negro 
beans, and cabbages ; but the latter are eaten very small, and never 
grow to asolid head. 

“¢ The grain is principally rice and guinea-corn, The cultiva- 
tion of the soil at Tombuctoo requires very little labour, and is 
chiefly performed with a kind of hoe which the natives procure 
from the Moors, and which appears to be their only implement of 
husbandry. Adams never observed any cattle used in agriculture. 

‘¢ The guinea-corn grows five or six inches high, with a bushy 
head as large as a pint bottle, the grain being about the size of a 
mustard seed, of which each head contains about a double handful. 
This they beat upon astone until they extract all the seed, and then 
they put it between two flat stones and grindit. ‘These operations 
are performed by one person. The meal, when ground, is sifted 
through a small sieve made of grass. "he coarse stuff is boiled for 
some time, after which the flour is mixed with it, and when well 
boiled together it makes a thick mess like burgoo. | This is put into 
a wooden dish, anda hole being made in the middle of the mess, 
some goats’? milk is poured into it. The natives then sit on the 
ground, men, women, and children, indiscriminately round the- 
mess thus prepared, and eat it with their fingers. Even the King 
and Queen do the same, having neither spoons, knives, nor forks. 
In the preparation of this food -for the King and Queen, they some- 
times use butter, which is produced from goats’ milk ; and though 
soft and mixed with hair, it appeared to be considered a great 


dainty. Some of the bowls out of which the natives eat are- made 


of cocoa-nut shells; but most of them are of the trunk of the fig- 
tree hollowed out with chisels. 

“The animals are elephants, cows, goats, (no horses), asses, 
camels, dromedaries, dogs, rabbits, antelopes, and an animal called 
heirie, of the shape of a camel, but much smaller. These latter 
are only used by the Negroes for riding, as they are stubborn, and 
unfit to carry other burdens: they are excessively fleet, and will 
travel for days together at the rate of fifty miles a.day. ‘The Moors 
were very desirous of purchasing these animals, but the Negroes 
refused to sell them.” P. 24. 

The 
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‘Fhe manners of the. natives -appear to be very-peculiar. ‘In 
religions: matters they are perfectly liberal dnd enlightened—hav- 
ing rione at all. Adams saw-neither priest’nor house of worship. 
T he king is’ despotic, and ‘appears to be! the ‘centre point of 
all’ commerce ; as tobacco,’ tar, ‘gunpowder, natikeens, dnd 
other goods brought by the Moors’ are reseryed in his house until 
“they are disposed of.’ ‘The articles given in change _ for these are 
old-dust, ivory, gum, cowries, ostrich-feathers, and goat skins. 
~ Slaves are a considerable object of trade... With the following 
general account of their. manners eur readers will, be interested : 


©The natives of Tombuctoo are’a stout, healthy race, and ‘are 
-‘séldom sick, although they expose themselves by. lying out in'the 
“sun at’ mid-day, when the heat is almost insupportable toa white 
man. It is the universal practice of both sexes to grease themselves 
all over with butter produced from goat's milk, which makes. the 

skin’ smooth, and giyes it a shining appearance. This is usually 
‘'réneéwed every day; when neglected, the skin becomes rough, 
éreyish, and extremely ugly. They usually sleep under cover at 
“atight ; but’sometimes, in the hottest weather, they will lie exposed 
to the night air with little or no covering, notwithstanding that the 
‘ fog which rises‘ from the river descends like dew, and in fact, at 
“that sefison, supplies the want of rain. 
~ "© Al the males of Tombuctoo have an incision on their faces 
‘from the top of the forehead down to the nose, from which pro- 
‘ ‘¢éed' othér latéral incisions over the eyebrows, into all of which is 
“ jriserted a-blue dye, produced from a kind of ore which is found in 
the : ‘neighbouring ‘mountains. The women have also incisions on 
‘ their faces, but in a different fashion ; the lines being from two to 
five ‘in number, cut on each cheek bone, from the temple straight 
downwards* they are also stained with blue. These incisions 
being made on the faces of both sexes when they are about twelve 
months old, the dyeing materials which is inserted in them be- 
comes scarcely visible as they grow up. 

“« Except the King and Queen and their companions, who had 

a change of dress about once a w eek, the people were in general 
very dirty, sometimes not washing themselves for twelve or four. 
teen days together. Besides the Queen, who, as has been already 
stated, wore a profusion of ivory and bone ornaments in her hair, 
some ofa square shape, and others about as thick as a shilling, 
_ but rather smaller, (strings of which she also wore about her wrists 
and ankles) many of the women were decorated in a similar man- 
ner; and they seemed to consider hardly any favour tao great to 
be conferred on the person who would make them a present of these 

precious ornaments, Gold exr-rings were much worn. Some of 
' the women had also rings on their fingers; but these appeared to 
_ Adams to be of brass; and as many of the latter had letters upon 
them {but whether,in the Roman or Arabic characters Adams 
_ cannot tell) he concluded both from this circumstance, and from 
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. theix workmanship, that they were not made by the Negroes, but 
_vabtained from! the Moorish traders. | vitae Tx 
.. | "The.ceremony of marriage amongst the upper ranks at Tom- 
. buctoo, is for the bride to go in the day time to the King’s house, 
- and to remain there until after sunset, when the man who is to be 
. her husband goes to fetch her away. This is usually followed by a 
- feast the same night, and a dance. Adams did not observe what 
‘ceremonies were used in the marriages of the lower classes, 
“As it is common to have several concubines besides a wife, the 
“women are continually quarrelling and fighting. But there is a 
marked difference in the degree ‘of respect with which they are 
each treated by the husband; the wife always having a decided 
_.pre-eminence. _ The Negroes, however, appeared to Adams to be 
,, jealous and seyere with all their women, frequently beating them 
_ for apparently very little cause. 3 
_. he women appear to suffer very little from child-birth, and 
they will be seen walking about as usual the day after such an 
‘event. It is their practice to grease a child all over soon after its 
‘birth, and to expose it for about an hour to the sun: the infants 
; are at first of a reddish colour, but become black in three or four 
_ days. . | 
i te icit intercourse appeared to be. but little regarded amongst 
“the lower orders; and chastity amongst the women in general 
. seemed:to. be preserved only so far as their situations or circum- 
stances rendered it necessary for their personal safety or conveni- 
. ence. In the higher ranks, if a woman prove with child the man 
_is punished with slavery, unless he will take the woman for his wife 
“and maintain her. Adams knew an instance of a young man, who, 
having refused to marry a woman by whom he hada child, was on 
. that account condemned to slavery.. He afterwards repented ; but 
_ was not then permitted to retract his refusal, and was sent away to 
_ be sold.” P. 32. | : 


After a certain time both himself and his brother white were 
ransomed with the rest of the Moors, and in a party of twenty. 
‘ seven they quitted ‘Tombuctoe, proceeding in an easterly direc< 
“ tiow, inclming to the north. In the course of their journey he 
met with many negro traders im salt; they arrived at ‘Tudenny, 
a large village, amhabited by a inixed population of Moors and 
_ Negroes, where there are large ponds aud beds of salt. From 
. this place they proceeded to cross the great sandy Desert, taking 
a north-west dueciion. 

«« The next day they entered the Desert; over which they con- 
~tinued:to travel in the same cirection, nine and twenty days, with- 
- out meeting 2 single human being. The whole way was a sandy plain, 
 Jike a sea, without either tree, shrub, or grass. After travelling 
‘Gn this wauner about fourteen days at the rate of sixteen or eigh- 
“teen miles a day, the people began to grow very weak ; their stock 
of water began to run short; and their provisiong were peer ex- 
- ; usted. 
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“hhuéted. ” The ass died with fatigue;' and its curcase was immedi- 
ately cut up and laden on the camel, where it dried in the sun, arid 
berved for food ; and.had it not.been for this supply, some of the 
‘party must have died of hunger, . Being asked if sses’ flesh was 
' good eating, Adams replied ; ‘ It was as good to my taste then, as 
a goose would be now.’ : : : 
“ In six days afterwards, during which their pace was slackened 
to.not more than twelve miles a day, they arrived at a place where 
it was expected water would be found; but to theit great disap- 
pointment, owing to the dryness of the season, the hollow place, of 
about thirty yards in circumference, was found quite ays 
‘‘ All their stock of water at this time consisted of four goat 
skins, and those not full, holding from one to two gallons each; 
and it was known to the Moors that they had then ten days further 
to travel before they could obtain a supply. 

‘«‘ In this distressing dilemma, it was resolved to. mix the re- 
_maining water with camels’ urine. The allowance of this mixture 
_ t@ each camel was only about a quart for the whole ten days: each 
“man was allowed not more than about half.a pint a day. 

__. © The Moors who had been in confinement at Tombuctod be- 
coming every day.weaker, three of them in the four following 
days lay down, unable to proceed. They were then placed upon 
the camels: but continued exposure to the excessive heat of the 
sun, and the uneasy motion of the camels, soon rendered them 
_ unable to support themselves, and towards the end of the second 
day they made another attempt to pursue their journey on foot, 
but could not. The next morning at day break they were found 
dead on the sand, in the place were they had lain down at night, 
_and were left behind without being buried. ‘The next day another 
_ of them lay down; and, like his late unfortunate companions, was 
left to perish: but on the following day one of the Moors deter- 
mined to remain behind, in the hope that he who had dropped the 
day before might still come up, and be able to follow the party: 
ome provisions were left with him. At this time it was expected, 
what proved to be the fact, that they were within a day’s march of 
atheir town: but neither of the men ever afterwards made his ap- 
. pearance; and Adams has no doubt that they perished.’ P. 50. 


» After this dreadful fatigue and misery they arrived at Vieid 
Dutleim, a village of tents mhabited entirely by Moors. The 
“first fortnight was allowed to the captives to recruit their ex- 
hausted strength, but after that Adams and his companion were 
set to take care of the goats and sheep. In this state they was 
kept nearly eleven months, when upon the remonstrance of 
Adams, his master declared his intention of keepmg him as a 
slave. Adams upon this became sulky, and neglected his duty, 


‘for which he received a very severe beating. He retnained three . 


‘days in his mastér’s tent inactive, being required however by his 
master’s Wit 2" 20 to a distant well for some water, he resolved 
: © 2 to 
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to attempt an escape,.and proceeded with a:camel; about twenty 


. miles without stopping, when the beast lay down with fatigue... 


/) & The next morning at day light he mountéd again, snd piahied 


on till about nine o’clock, when he perceived a smoke a-head, 


which he approached. There was a small hillock between him and 
this place, ascending which, he discoyered about forty or fifty 


“tents pitched, arid on looking back he saw two camels coming 


towards him, with a rider on each. Not knowing whether these 
were pursuers, or Strangers going to the place in view, but being 
greatly alarmed, he made the best of his way forwards. "On draw- 
ing near to the town, a number of women came out, and_he ob- 


‘served about a hundred Moors standing in a row in the act of 
‘ prayer, having their faces towards the east, and at times kneeling 


down, and leaning their heads to the ground. On the women dis- 
covering Adams, they expressed great surprise at seeing a white 
man. He enquired of them the name of the place, and they .told 
“him it was Hilla Gibla. Soon afterwards the two camels, before 
‘spoken of, arriving, the rider of one of them proved to be the 
owner of the camel on which Adams had escaped, and the other 
his master. At this time Adams was sitting under a tent speaking 
to the Governor, whose name was Mahomet, telling him his story ; 
they were soon joined by his two pursuers, accompanied by a crowd 
of people. ere | eee 
' Upon his master claiming him, Adams protested that he would 
not go back’; that his master had frequently promised to take him 
to Sueérra, but had broken his premises; and that he had made up 
‘his mind either to obtain his liberty or die. Upon hearing both 


- sides, the Governor determined in favour of Adams; and gave his 


master to understand, that if he was willing to exchange him for a 
bushel of dates and a camel, he should have them; but if not, he 
should have nothing. As Adam’s master did not approve of these 
conditions, a violent altercation arose; but at length finding the 
Governor deterniined, and that better terms were not to be had, 


he accepted the first offer, and Adams became the slave of Ma- 


homet.”? P. 56. 


Here he contaayed under very good usage about six months, 
when from an intrigue in which he was detected with a wife of 
his governor, after much altercation, he was sold to Boerick, a 
trasier, whose residence was at Hilla Gibla. It appeared that 
it was the intention of his new master, to carry him to Mogadore 
to be ransomed by the British Consul, after many days journey, 
mm a course north-west, they arrived at IZieta Mouessa Ali. 


‘* Hieta Mouessa Ali was the largest place Adams had seen in 
which there were no houses, there being not less than a hundred 
tents. Here was a small brook issuing from a mountain, being the 
only one he had seen except that at Soudenny ; but the vegetation 
was not more abuudant than. at other places. They remained 
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hereabout a month; during which Adams was as usual employed 
in tending camels, As the time hung very heavy on his hands, ' 
and he saw no a8 hasege for their departure for‘ Wadinoon, and: 
his anxiety to reach that place had been very much excited by the 
intelligence that there were other Christians there, he took every 
opportunity of making inquiry respecting the course and distance ; 
and being at length of opinion that he might find his way thither,’ 
he one evening determined to desert; and accordingly he set out 
on foot alone, with a small supply of dried goats’ flesh, relying 
upon getting a further supply at the villages, which he understood‘ 
were on the road. - He had travelled the whole of that night, and 
until about noon the next’ day without stopping ; when he was' 
overtaken by a party of three or four men on camels, who’ had’ 
been sent in. pursuit of him. It seems they expected that Adams: 
had ‘been persuaded to leave Hieta Mouessa Ali, by some persons’ 


who wished to take him to Wadinoon for sale; and they were’ 


therefore greatly pleased to find him on foot, and alone. | Instéall 
of iil treating him as he apprehended they would do, they merely’ 
conducted him back to Hieta Mouessa Ali; from whence, in three 
or four days afterwards, Abdallah and‘a small party departed, 
taking him with them. They travelled five days in a north-west 
direction at about sixteen miles a day, and at ‘the end of the fifth 
day: reached Wadinoon ; having seen no habitations on their route 


except a few scattered tents within a day’s journey of the town.’” 
bg 62. ‘ 


_ From thence he proceeded to Wednoon or Wadinoon, a small 
town consisting of about forty houses and some tents. Here he 
found Dolbre, the Mate, and Davison, and Williams, two other 
seamen of his old ship... They had beeu there for twelve months, 
and were the property of the son of the governor. Here he met 
also with a French renegade, who lived by the manatacture of 
gunpowder. In this’place they were used with the utmost bar- 
barity : Dolbre, the mate, being exhausted by fatigue and unable 
to work, was killed’ ina fit of passion by his master. The other 
two renounced their religion, but Adams in the midst of his suf- 
fermgs remained firm, 


. © As Adams was the only remaining Christian at Wadinoon, ‘he 
became in a more especial manner an object of the derision and 
persecution of the Moors, who were constantly upbraiding and re- 
viling him, and telling him that his soul would be lost unless he 
became a Mohammedan, insomuch that his life was becoming in- 
tolerable ; when, only three days after Williams and Davison had 
refiounced their religion, a letter was received from Mr Joseph 
Dupuis, British Consul ‘at Mogadore, addressed’ to the Christian 
prisoners at Wadinoon, under cover to the Governor; in which 
the Consul, after exhorting them most earnestly not to give u 

their religion, whatever might betal them, assured them: that 


within — 
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within a month, he should be able to procure their liberty. ~ Davi-' 
son heard the letter read apparently without emotion, but, Williams: 
became so agitated, that he let it drop out-of his hands, and burst: 
into a flood of tears. : : 
*¢ From this time Adams experienced no perticular ill treatment ;: 
but he was required to work as usual. Abovi a month more elapsed, 
when the man who brought the letter, who was a servant of the: 
British Consul, diszuised as a trader, made known to*Adams that’ 
he had succeeded in procu:ing his release; and the next day they 
set out together for Mogadore ) i 
€ On quitting Wedmoon, (where Adams is confident he stayed: 
more tian twelve montus; the second year’s crop of tobacco: havs 
ing been completely got in vefore his departure) they proceeded. 
in a northerly direction, iraveiling on mules at the rate of thirty 
ules a dey, and in fifteen days arrived at Mogadore. The first’ 
n ght they stopped at a village called Akkadia, situated at the foot 
of « tich mountain. Here, for the first time, Adams saw olive 
trees, auc palm trees from the nuts of witich oi) is extracted.’ The 
piace consisted of about twenty houses; some oi them two stories 
high. Having slept there, they sei ont the next morning at four 
o’clock, and the following day about sun-set reached another vil- 
Jage, the name ot which he does not remember. tier. were only 
a few houses, but a great many tents, and in the »eighbourhood 
larze fields of wheat, Indian-corn, and barley. Adams thinks this 
place was all the property of one man. ; 
“‘ ‘the place at which they next stopped, having travelled that 
day in a north-east direction, was the residence of a great warrior 
named Cidi Heshem, who had with him upwards of six hundred 
black men and Moors, most of them armed with muskets, which 
they kept in excellent order. Adams was informed that he ad- 
mitted into his service any runaway Negrocs or Moors; to whom 
he gave liberty on condition of their entering into his service. He 
appeared to be very rich: having numerous camels, goats, sheep, 
and horned cattle, and abundance of piece goods of various kinds, 
as also shoes and other manufactures which were exposed for sale 
in shops kept by Jews. ‘The place was called atter its owner, Bled 
de Cidi Heshemy in the district of Suz, and to the best of Adams’s 
recollection, contained from twenty to thirty houses. Here he 
saw a great-quantity of silver money, principally dollars, Cidi 
Heshem was at war with the Emperor of Morocco. ; 
* After staying one night and part of the next day, Adams and 
his companion proceeded on their journey; and the following night 
slept at a place where there were only two huts, The next day 
they arriyed at a place. of a similar description, and then set out, 
expecting to arrive at a large town, situate on a high hill bythe 
sea side named in English Santa Cruz, (where he was told, for- 
merly a British Consul resided, ) but called by the Moors agadeer. 
‘They did not, however, get so far; but reached a place called Cidi 
Miahomeda Moussa, situate in a wide sandy plain, where the har- 
| vest 
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vest being just got in, the inhabitants were holding a market, at . 
which there appeared to be assembled not less than four ‘thousand. 
persons from all quarters, who had goods of all descriptions, for 
sale. This market, he was told, is held once a. year, and lasts . 
for five days. Here Adams’s companion was met by several per-_ 
sons of his acquaintance, who seemed greatly delighted at his suc- . 
cess in effecting his (Adams’s) liberation; some of them gpoke — 
English.’ P. 74. | 


Our readers will doubtless rejoice in the deliverance of a poor ‘: 
man, who, for his constancy in maintaiming the Christian faith, 
was subjected to such barbarity. ‘To those of our readers who 
are acquainted with Xenophon, the joy of Adams on the first ” 
view of the sea, will appear not inferior to the transport of the © 
Greeks in ancient times 


“ About twelve o’clock on the fifth day, ascending a hill, they ° 
discovered the town of Mogadore beneath them, and square rigged '' 
vessels lying in the harbour ; the sight of which, says Adams, ‘I 
can no otherwise describe than by saying, I felt as if a new life 
had been given to me.’ In about half an hour afterwards they 
entered the town, and immediately went to the house of the 
Governor, who sent A iams to Mr. Dupuis, the British Consul; 
by whom he was received into his house, and treated with the ut- 
most kindness. ‘ Never,’ says Adams, ‘shall I forget the kind- 
ness of this good gentleman, who seemed to study how to make 
me comfortable and happy.’” P. 78. 


The most curious part of this narrative, of the fidelity of , 
which we entertain not the slightest doubt, is the account of | 
Tombuctoo. ‘l’o many of our readers the description of this 
place by Leo, in the sixteenth century, may be familiar: « But : 
both by him and by many subsequent writers both the extent 
and the importance of this city appear to have been much over, 
rated. Upou this point we were much pleased with some obser-. 
vations in the Editor’s concluding remarks. 


“© And here, we may remark, that the relative rank of Tombuc- 
too amongst the cities of central Africa, and its present importance, 
with reference to Europeaa objects, appear to us, to be considera- 
bly over-rated. The descriptions of Leo ia the sixteenth century,. 
may indeed lend a colour to the brilliant anticipations'in which 
some sanguine minds have indulged on the same subjects in the 
nineteenth ; but with reference to the commercial pursuits of Euro- 
peans, it seems to have been forgotien, tat the very circumstance 
which has been the foundation of the importance of ‘Tombuctoo to 
the traders of Barbary, and-consequently, of much of its fame 
amongst us, —its frontier situation on the verge of the Desert, at 
the extreme northern limits of the Negro populatien,— will of ne- 
sessity have a contrary operation now ; since a shorter and ne 
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channel for European enterprise into the central regions of Africa, 
has been opened by the intrepidity and perseverance of Park, from 
the south-western shores of the Atlantic. ; 

«* Independently of this consideration, there is great reason to 
believe that Tombuctoo has in reality declined of late, from the 
wealth and consequence which it appears formerly to have enjoyed. 
The existence of such a state of things as we have described in. the 
preceding pages, the oppressions of the Moors, the resistance of the 
Negroes, the frequent change of masters, and the insecurity of pro- 
perty consequent upon these intestine strugyles, would all lead 
directly and inevitably to this result. That they Aave led to it, . 
may be collected from other sources than Adams. Even Park, to 
whom so brilliant a description of the city was given by some of his 
informants, was told by others, that it was surpassed in opulence 
and size, by Haoussa, Walet, and probably by Jinnie. Several in- 
stances also occur in both his Missions, which prove that a consi- 
derable trade from. Barbary is carried .on direct from the Desert, 
ta Sego and the neighbouring countries, without ever touching at 
Tombuctoo; and this most powerful of the states of Africa in the . 
sixteenth century, according to Leo, is now, in the nineteenth, to, 
all appearance, a mere. tributary dependency of a kingdom which . 
dees: not appeat to have been known; to Leo, even by, name. 

“ Such a decline-of the power and commercial importance of \ 
Tombuctoo, would naturally be accompanied by a corresponding |, 
decay of the city itself: and we cannot suppose that Adams’s des- 
cription of its external appearance will be rejected on account of, 
its improbability, by these who recollect that Leo describes the, 
habitations of the natives in his time, almost in the very words of 
the Narrative now;' and that the flourishing cities of Sego and 
Sansanding appear, from Park’s accounts, to be built of mud, pre- ’ 
cisely in the same manner as Adams describes the houses of Toms ° 
buctoo.’’ P. 180. 


We are much gratified by the learned researches of the Editor, 
which form a proper contrast to the simplicity of the ‘narrative. 
An excellent map accompanies the work, and every infermation — 
is both abundantly and unaffectedly supplied, which can illustrate 
and confirm the marrative itself. The whole publication is well 
worthy the attention of the nation. 

- It may be gratifving to our readers to. be informed that the - 
poor man has returned home with a handsome gratuity from the 
Lords of the Treasury to bear his expences, and that this publi- 
cation is dedicated to his future benefit. 

| - 
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LL.D..Lord Bishop of Oxford. By the Rev. Charles Parr. 
Burney, M.A. F.R.S. Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Lord .. 
Crewe. Published by Command of his Grace the Lord . 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Ato. S2 pp. Payne and Foss, 
1816. 


AS to Visitation Sermons we are much indebted for the most 
sound and able exhortations to the performance of the clerical 
duty, so to Consecration Sermons we are obliged for a perpetual 
recurrence to the first principles of the order, the discipline, and 
the polity of the Church. It is well that in these times such 
important ‘subjects should be discussed with ability, and insisted 
upon with power; it is well that the people of this mation 
chould be perpetually reminded, that the Church to which they 


belong, is founded on the Apostles and Martyrs, Christ himself _ 


being the chief corner stone. 


‘Among the excellent discourses which we have seen upon . 


these points, the Sermon before us is entitled to a considerable 
rank; it is an impressive and energetic composition. Mr. 
Burney takes as his text, 2 Cor. ii. 5. Our ds 


sufficiency which the Apostles claimed; he shews how, in a 
modified degree, it was imparted to others; and he proves the 
necessity and the appointment of a settled succession of ministers, 
As the latter of these points is extremely well treated by our 
Author, we shall extract the passage at length. 


‘¢ The Glorification of God, and the Salvation of Mankind, were 
the Purposes, for which this marvellous interposition of Heaven 
had been manifested :—Purposes, at once the grandest, which could 
occupy the human mind, and, in their majesty and mercy, pre-emi- 
nently worthy of their divine original. The Establishment of a 
Christian Church, so exultingly foretold by the long line of Pro- 
phets, who successively enlightened God’s ancient people, was 
equally subordinate to both those momentous objects. ‘The agency 
of secondary causes has constantly been the channel, by which the 
Creator has dealed with his Creatures: this instrumentality is a 
prime engine in His moral government; and, unsupported by the 
Sacerdotal Office, brief, it may well be feared, would be the exist- 
ence of any Religion. A fixed Succession in the Priesthood, there- 
fore, is not merely necessary to the very intention, as well as dura- 
bility, of a Church ; but conformable moreover to the practice and 
directions, which we discover in the Inspired Writings. 

«© The Israelites are there styled a ‘* Kingdom of Priests;’? and 
their History is the History of the True Religion. ‘Their Seriptures 
particujarize the means, which were devised, in conjunction with a 
Standing Ministry, to keep the Nation from idolatry, and their 
Service from corruption. Christians also, now “ the people of 


God,”’ 


| his t ufficiency ts of » 
God. He first investigates the nature and the purposes of that ~ 
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God,” are likewise denominited a chosen generation,” and ari 
“‘ holy Priesthood ? and the Scripturés, which they acknowledge 
as their proper rule, bear decisive evidence to the appointment of a 
Stated Ministry among them, for the preservation of their Faith, 
and the mainienance of their Worship. ) 
“ he Spirit of the Lord is upon me, for he hath anointed me. 
to preach the Gospel,’’ are the prophetic words of isaiah, so point- 
edly appiied by our Saviour to himself in the Synegogue at Naza= 
reth. Here then, Goa, the Father, sends the Son,—sends Him, 
who is described to be th: “ Apostle and High Friesi of our Pro- 
fession,’’ and, in the same manner, end on the same errand, as we 
know from his own deciuration, He sent his Apostles. “ As my 
Father sent me, even so send I you,-~r-ceive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
In nv other way.Paul and Barnabas were afterwards fitted for their 
Ministry, and, by virtue of the same Spirit, and for the same great 
end, their Disciples, and other Holy Men, were commissioned to 


send Ministers in regular continuation. ‘Titus, for example, was — 


“ appointed” to “ ordain Elders in every City” within his own ime 
mediate Charge; and ‘Timothy likewise, intimately acquainted ‘with 
the life and doctrine of that eminent Apostle, whose “ own Son” 
he was * in the Paith,’’ is even yet more explicitly exhorted to 
“ commit” this knowledge * to faithful men, who should be able 
to:teach others also.”’ | | 
Tradition, doubtless, was the principal, if not the sole, method, 


by which, throughout antiquity, Knowledge and Religion were’ 
either imparted, or preserved. With respect to the Apostles, we’ 


may believe, that many sayimgs and actions of their Master, which 
have not been recorded for our use, assisted them in the work of 
Conversion, and descended to the Children of those, whom they had 


. first turned to the Faith. Instruction, however, was not their only u 


duty; their Commission implied authority, and, as has been justly 
remarked, ** authority and obedience are reciprocal terms.” ” This 


authority, consequently, they exerted in its fullest plenitude, and’ 


their summary mode of punishment banishes all uncertainty regard 
ing the extent of their powers. Besides, this Commission was not 
to be confined to themselves,—for how, otherwise, during the life’ 
of Man,’ could its extensive province have been filled ?—Neither 
was it designed to perish with their persons, for how, then, could 
its ultimate advantages have ever been secured ?—'l/he first’ Minis- 
ters would gradually quit the world, but the Office, which they held, 
was not to expire with its original possessours:—the Commission 
was not void, at least until it had been so pronounced, and Scripture 
contains no record of ary such abolition. Just too, as in secular 


Government, the “ lordsivip,”” which Sovereigns “ exercise,” or the: 
deference, which they exaet, does not so much attach to the Per- 


son, as to the Rank and Station, which he occupies,—so the effi- 
cacy ot the Spiritual Administration, vested in the Apostles, did 
not depend on their individual excellencies or attainments: how- 
ever valuable there qualities might have been in themselves,—how- 
ever 
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ever edifying as ensamples, or corroborative as aids,—the validity. 
of each Official Act arose solely from their pier ti which 4 m9 drew | 


its sanction from the Supreme Head. 


** Ordination, then, originating in Christ, with Succession, 8 aus 


thorized by Him, commencing with the Apostles, and maintained 
without, intermission in their Representatives, is the Outward Sign, 
by which the Christian Priesthood was at first constituted, by which 
it at present subsists, and by which it-is designed to endure’ unto 
the end.” The reasons for the perpetuity of this appointment have 
been amply detailed, and no single historical fact is supported by 
more accumulated svidbnce, then the-unbroken Succession in the 
Ministry from the Apcstolic times. We know from early Ecclesi- 
astical Writers, that every particular Church, existing in their day, 
traced back the series of their Spiritual Governours to the Apos- 
tles themseives, and that the Ordinances, instituted in the begin- 
ning, ‘continued by descent in undiminished force. ‘The Parent- 
Chureh at Jerusalem turnished the model for other Churches :— 
similar rites* were practised, and the same faith held,—the. same 


doctrines were preached, and the same Lord worshipped ; and thus | 


were all Believers built upon one Rock, and all reputed Members 


of-ene- Church, The Sacerdotal Office passed, by uninterrupted : 


transmission, trom those, whom Christ had-himself called to be the 
Stewards of his Household ; nor did the controversies, on doctrinal 
or ‘practical subjects among the Christians of those days, affect 
either the jurisdiction, inherent in the Priesthood, or the Commis- 
sion, from which it primarily took its rise. ‘The Government of the 
Church, in its general outline and essential character, remained 
uniform and undisturbed. Miraculous power and supernatural 


endowments, indeed, were gradually withdrawn,—either because. 


their continuance might destroy their effect,—or because their ne- 
cessity had abated, and the.object, for which they were at first 
given, had been accomplished. Still, such a measure of grace was 


afforded, as might sustain that Catholic Chureh of Christ, which’ 


had been incorporated for the admission of all, whom He had, 
‘* by his biood, redeemed to God out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation? 

«Those changes in Discipline and Administration alone have 
been adopted, which were natural to the revolutions of society, or 
were modifications, inseparable from an Establishment, thus des- 
tined for universal reception, ‘The favoured Witnesses of their 
Lord’s life and resurrection, in addition to the high privilege, 
which they enjoyed in associating with the Son of God, possessed. 
likewise that perfect and unerring testimony, which only personal 
acquaintance can supply,—yet each generation of Teachers, true 
to their sacred charge, faithfully delivered to others the knowledge, 
traditionally committed to themselves. Qualifications and powers, 
identically, or in all respects, the same as those bestowed on the 
Apostles, never were the portion of any other Pastours.—yet the 
prerogatives of Ordinatiyn and general Superintendence,—the 

validity 
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validity and consequent grace, annexed to the.Qutward.and ‘Sacra- 
mental Functions ,of the Priestly Office, and.,the.vicarious autho. . 
rity, by which they admitted and retained, blessed. and. censured, 
their Flocks, were, in their ,operation, effectual: and. unimpaired. 
Prophecies might fail, tongues might cease, but the, Church was,to . 
abide for ever,—stablished .on those immovable :and everlasting . 
foundations, on which alone could securely ;rest the ‘ means of 
grace and the hopeg of glory’’.”?  .P..13. 


On the imposition of hands, by which both the episcopal and | 
the sacerdotal office is conferred, our Author thus. justly -re- 
marks. * 


- Qutward and Symbolical Signs, indicative of Spiritual Virtue, 
characterize every Act of Christian Ministration, and, on this Day, 
the attendant Bishops, themselves ‘ partakers ,of the Heavenly 
calling,” communicate the distinctive functions. of their Order:by 
Imposition of Hands. This is the significant Rite of blessing, con- 
secrating, and ordaining, natural, perhaps, in itself, and sanctioned 
by ancient and reverential usage :—thus were Patriarchal benedic-; 
tions given,—thus were miraculous healings effected—thus did, 
Joshua, when constituted as the successour of Moses, receive at his: 
Hands the Spirit of Wisdom,—and thus, afterwards, by the Divine: 
Appointment, were the Ministers of Christ ordained, and the Apos-, 
tolate itself conferred. In aur Church, built jointly on Scripture, 
and on Antiquity, this Rite, sacred and authoritative, is: reserved, 
to the Superiour Order of her Priesthood,—and practised, ‘when, 
in their Episcopal capacity, they Confirm, or Ordain,—and. parti-. 
cularly, when, in the Solemnity for perpetuating the Apostolical. 

Succession, they perform tbe holy Office of Consecration,’’ P. 29. 


_Mr, Burney has given us a copious list of references to the 
most celebrated authors, should the reader be inclined to inves- 
tigate the subject. beyond the limits of a single sermon... We 
could .wisk that the books to. which he refers were read with 
more general attention, as they are peculiarly calculated to meet 
the rising errors of the day.’ ites 





Arr. VIEf. The Duties and Dangers of the Christian Mi- 
nistry considered, in a Sermon preached in Charlotte Chapel, 
Edinburgh, on Monday, June 24, 1816, at an Ordination 
held by the Right Reverend Daniel Sandford, D:D. 

and now published at the Request of the Bishop and the 

Clergy present. By the Rev. R. Morehead, A.M, of Ba- 
liok College, Oxford, Junior Minister of the Episcopal Cha- 


pel, 
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_ pel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, and Domestic. Chaplain to her 


Royal Highness the Princess Chartotte. Pp. 41. 1s. Con- 
stable, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London. 1816. 


MR. Morehead is already well known by a volume of sermons, 
which both merited and obtained a large share of public patron- 


“Age. He has lately published a second volume, which we shall 


notice very soon, and which we have no doubt will meet. (as it 


also merits) with similar approbation. 


The discourse now before us 1s very creditable to the preacher, 
and, peculiarly interesting to our feelings, from the circum- 


stances of the Church, in the communion of which Mr. M. now 


lives. ‘The Episcopal Church in Scotland is in every particular 
of doctrine, discipline, and worship, similar to our own, with 
the single difference of being enly tolerated, not established. 
It exhibits to us in practice, the spiritual authority, which forms 
the ultimate and the sacred sanction of our own system. We 
are peculiarly gratified to. see a man of Mr. M.’s talents and re- 
spectability, educated and ordained among ourselves, supportitig 
with such steady ability and such conciliating candour, the ‘sate 
system, in circumstances so different. We have much  satis- 
faction in seeing him honoured with the high distinction of Do- 
mestic Chaplain to our young Princess. If he ‘rise, as he de. 
serves, wild aa" he probably will rise, to high preferment among 
us, his disinterested services in the humble Church to which he 
is now attached, will be a source of great personal satisfaction 


to himself, and will entitle us to hope that he will come,among 


us, actuated by the highest. and purest principles of our. sacred 
profession... Our Establishment..is interesting to ourselves and 
important to the constitution of our country. It is best sup- 
ported, /however,: by these, wlio, toa respect for the civil sane- 
tions by which it is guarded, add ‘a reverence for its spiritual 
authority, on which we would ultimately rest its defence. We 
are proud of our Establishment; but we would rather claim 
the allegiance and the devotion of her members to the ordinance 
of God, than to the arrangements of man. On this account, 
we always hail our Scottish brethren as friends, on whose pu- 
rity of principle we can rely in every extremity. ‘They have been 
tried in the school of adversity, and they shew us the value of 
that principle, which, after all, is the greatest ornament and 
the best support of our Church. 

From Romans ft. 1. Mr. M: points out first the “ duties 
which follow from a separation unto the Gospel.” . He con- 
siders the divine authority of the ministerial commission and the 
sacred import of the sacramental seals, the administration of 


‘which is exclusively committed to those who are regularly se- 
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parated unto the Gospel. In this view, as ministers of a rr- 
VEALED RELIGION, and administrators of rites which are of 
divine institution, he justly claims the right to magnify his office, 
the source and intention of which are equally sacred and salao- 
tary. After considering “ the diguity of the office of the Chris- 
tian priesthood,” he proceeds in the second place to point out 
and enforce “ the duties which attach to it.” He considers in 
the third place, with great and affecting impartiality, “ the na- 
ture of those dangers which lie in the way of the faithful dis- 
charge of the elerical office.” Mr. M. concludes his very able 
and interesting discourse with a slight sketch of the present cir- 
cumstances of the community to which he now belongs. We 
could make many extracts, which we are persuaded would please 
‘and instruct our readers. We select the following, because the 
facts are very interesting. ‘They are not familiar to us, but the 
*evidence is unquestionable. 


** The Episcopal Church in Scotland, of which we have the happi- 
»,gess to be members, was, as you too well know, from its supposed 
political attachments, for many years an object of suspicion and 
_jealousy in this country; and I believe it is now generally acknow- 
jedged, that it was forced to undergo many severities from the 
dark character of the times, which it required all its firmness and 
‘principle to bear with Christian magnanimity and patience. It is, 
believe, now as generally acknowledged, that this noble part it 
performed—that throughout every trial and severity, its pastors 
stood firm to the religious principles which they maintained ; 
and exhibited, amid persecution, and poverty, and ‘neglect 
somewhat of the faith and fortitude of the primitive’ mar- 
tyrs. These disastrous days are passed ; the temporaty wrath” of 
man, has ended in ‘ the praise of God;? and while we of this 
Church look back with gratitude to those humble but intrepid 
men who have secured to us the unbroken order of a spiritual de- 
scent, we look back with veneration upon those examples of pa- 
tience, of perseverance, and of piety, which they have so fully af- 
forded us, and by which alone we feel, that the Church they have 
preserved and adorned, can be, in our hands, either adorned or pre- 
served. To be a member of such a Church, carries with it, in- 
deed, a more than common obligation to become ‘* separated unto 
the Gospel of God,’ without any private or less holy view. In 
the days which it has been our blessing to see, the faith and the 
oma so admirably displayed by this Church, during the times of 
er persecution, have as bountifully been rewarded. The politi- 
cal calamities in which she was involved have happily passed away, 
and the government of our country has wisely and generously felt, 
that the opposition which principle alone occasioned, would be 
‘converted into as strenuous support, when principle also demanded 
it. In the same auspicious hour, the Church of England stretched 
out the right hand of fellowship, upon the first notice of the 
wishes 
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wishes of her licly, though humble, sister, and with the true feal- 
ing of apostolical times, acknowledged the equality of her epiri- 
tual claims, although unsupported by the outward dignity of tem- 
poral distinction., The sons of that great and wise est«>'ishment 
now join in communion, and in every reciprocal interchange ef 
love and duty with their Episcopal brethren in this, part of the 
island. Something of suppert, as well as of honour, has thus, been 
conferre upon this Northern Church ; while she, in return, holds 
examples, nurtured in her bosom, of a well-tempered zeal, of mo- 
_ dest worth, and of professional learning, which well deserve to be 
studied and copied by the noblest and most prosperous establish- 
ments. Thus, happy in her connection from without, she is now 
no less happy in her situation at home, The jealousy of former 
times, let us thank God, is gone: the liberal and enlightened 
establishment from which she dissents, looks upon her almost with 
a kindred eye; and I am sure I may say, that, of all who dissent 
from it, she would be the last to touch its privileges with a rude 
and sacrilegious hand. While she is sincere in believing that her 
own constitution approaches nearer to the purity of primitive 
times, she yet acknowledges, with gratitude and veneration, that 
the established Church of Scotland has well performed its duty ; 
-that it has reared and fostered a thinking, a sober, and a religious 

people; that its roots are interwoven, and deservedly interwoven, 
_ with their habits and with their hearts; and she is well aware, that 
nothing short of its own internal corruption (happily, as little 
likely to ensue, as it would be deeply to be deplored,) ever can or 
ought to shake the stability of a Church, the labours and fidelity 
_ ef whose ministers Providence has so long and conspicuously 

blessed. In every path of light and of religion, their distinguished 
names, indeed, may well awaken her emulation; but this is all the 
rivalry which she can ever feel. It is, in truth, her singular and 
characteristic glory, that she is not established; and they, I am 
convinced, know little of the peculiar honours to which she has it 
in her pewer to aspire, who, for a moment, would wish her to’be 
so. It is her lofty destiny, (shall I say ?) amidst the recollection 
of her former faith and sufferings; amidst her ‘present friendly 
ties and friendly dissension ; with the respect and protection ‘of 
rulers, on whom, at the same time, she has no political dependence ; 
fostered in a country conspicuous for the light of genius, of science, 
and of philosophy; it is more within her reach than. perhaps has 
ever failen to the lot:of any other Christian body, to hold up to 
the eye of a civilized and inquisitive age, the truth, the simplicity, 
and the independent dignity of the Gospel; to unite the primitive 
model of apostolic faith and purity, with every thing enligatened, 
excellent, and wise, which has been:evolved m the course of ages ; 
and while her sons are ‘ separated unto the Gospel of God,’ free 
from political and worldly avoeations, at the same time to’ exhibit 
them free from tlie narrowness of any: partial sect, and wedded 
euly to the boundless. charities of their Master!» DP. 34 
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We have ‘long been persuaded, on what we conceive to, be 
sure and solid grounds, that the Episcopal Church in Séotland 
affords the most perfect model of whata Church, not established, 
ought to be. She did so amidst contempt and persecution, 
‘She has done so since she was admitted to the rights of toler- 
ation ;’ patient and peaceable! in’ the one case, modest and re- 
spectful, and unassuming in the other. We are pleased to find 
“the conclusion, which he had formed from other sources, coh- 
“firmed by an authority so respectable and unsuspicious. We 
“were led to suspect, from some things which we have heard and 
‘remarked in occasional visits to Scotland, and from some pub- 
_lications which we have perused, that the established clergy did 
, not.entertam for their, Episcopal brethren the candid and sy npa- 
thetic feelings which we are convinced that they have always me- 
_rited. We are willing to believe, on the testimony of Mr. M. 
«that there is a salutary change. We heartily rejoice to hear 
it, and earnestly trust it will be permanent. We hope our rea- 
~ders will be induced from what we have said, to pay due atten- 
‘tion to this most excellent and interesting discourse. 


° 





Ant. IX. A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of St. 
© Julian, Shrewsbury, upon Wednesday, the 12th of July, 
1815; being the first Annroersary Meeting of the Salop 
District of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
By the Rev. Laurence Gardner, D.D. Rector of the Second 
Portion of Westbury, Salop, and Minister of Curzon Chapel, 
London. 8vo. 33 pp. Eddowes, Shrewsbury; Rivingtons, 
London. 1815. . : 


"THE members of the Salop district of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, have shown themselves peculiarly active 
in the good cause. We are happy, that at their first anniversary 
meeting, they had the opportunity of hearing a discourse such 
as the present, which appears peculiarly adapted to the occasion. 
It is plain, simple, and persuasive, without rhetoric or declama- 
tion, but well calculated to recommend the Society, whose in- 
terests it espouses. ‘lhe following general account of its views 
and progress, must have had a considerable effect on the many 
strangers, which unfortunately still exist, to its merit. 


‘“¢ It is precisely in conformity with these great truths and prin- 
ciples—first, that. Christianity should be as extensively propagated 
as possible: secondly, that it should be propagated according to a 
_precise and defined system: and thirdly, under the persuasion that 
this can only effectually be done by having recourse to all thase 
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vids which divine and human wisdom have supplied—that that so- 
ciety was formed, and has now carried on its labours for nearly one 
hundred and twenty years, which I would this day more particularly 
present to your attention.— The high and leading object it has had 
in view, has been to diffuse, as widely as its funds would permit, 
and by every means within its power, a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and the New Tgstament. This it has done, in the 
first place, where the light of the Gospel has never shone, by the 
establishment of missions, and by employing men of the greatest 
purity and zeal to preach the glad tidings of salvation to those who 
are yet in darkness and ignorance, more particularly the benighted 
nations of the eastern world; by translating the Scriptures into 
their languages, and promoting their circulation wherever there 
was the smallest disposition to receive and peruse them. Even in 
the first years of the last century, facilities for printing were fur- 
nished * ; and lotig before half of it had expired, a translation of 
the whole Bible into one of the principal languages of the East f, 

was compleated under the auspices, and by means of the exertions, 
of this Society.—In our own country, its views have never ceased 
to be directed to the establishment and assistance of parochial 
schools; to these its liberality is of the most extensive and extra- 
ordinary description, not only by furnishing them with Bibles, Tes- 
taments, Prayer-books, and all the others necessary for the purpose 
of teaching the children to read, but with those which instruct 
them likewise in the knowledge of the doctrines of the Bible, and 
the principles of their national Church, I do not believe that I in 
the least degree exagrerate when I state, that three-fourths of the 
charity schools of this kingdom, established in conformity with the 
doctrines and principles of the Church of England, derive ail their 
books of these different descriptions from this Society, at a price, 
generally speaking, not more than one half of what they can be 
procured for in the ordinary way. 

“« Another most valuable and important sy tr - this Society is, 
to circulate with the holy Scriptures familiar tracts, explanatory of 
the great doctrines, and principles, and duties "they enjoin, com- 
piled either from larger works by some of the ablest divines which 
have adorned the Christian Church of former periods, or by pro- 
fessed publications of the same description from those best able to 
draw them up, of our own times. The extent of the services it, 
has rendered to the world in this way, is alinost beyond belief: 
and the channels through which they flow, are almost as numerous 
as human wants points out. It furnishes hospitals and prisons with 
the books best suited to answer the important purposes to be de- 


@enciene atin 





» « A printing press, &c. was first sent out in the year 1712.”? 
+ “ Viz. the Malabar or Tamulian. Even among the earliest 
efforts of this kind, that appear on the records of the Society, is a 
translation, in 1734, ot the whole Bible, &c. into the Warugian or 
Telinga Dialect, by the Missionary Schultze.” 
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rived from a proper religious improvement of those situations :. and 
to every ship in his Majesty’s navy, or in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, upon proper application, and with a satisfactory 
assurance that a right use will be made of the indulgence, it fur- 
nishes a sufficient number of Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-books, 
and explanatory tracts, to enable every sailor in them, so disposed, 
to understand perfectly his duty to God and man *. . 

‘« But, after having done all this, there still seemed to be some- 
thing wanting to compleat the wise and benevolent purposes this 
Society had in view; in order to stem the torrent of false, and ex- 
tend a knowledge of right opinion on religious subjects among the 
inhabitants of this and of other countries, some regular standard 
explanation of the whole of the Sacred Writings seemed to be 
necessary, which the great body of the people might refer to with 
satisfaction and confidence; and believe, that the elucidations they 
should there find were sanctioned by the ablest and wisest men of 
the present and of former ages.—Such a work, therefore, has been 
most successfully undertaken, under the direction of this Society ; 
and a Famity Bisve is now in a course of publication, of the most 
useful and important description, with notes and explanations of 
the most valuable kind, selected from the soundest divines, adapted 
to the capacity of every description of readers, and, by means of 
the liberality of this Institution, to be purchased at a price very in- 
ferior to that at which such works are usually obtained. 

‘* These are the main and principal objects in which the Soceery 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge is, and has been long employed : 
but, in order that its benevolent purposes may be still more gene- 
rally known than they are, and of course its blessings still more 
generally extended, subordinate societies have of late years been 
tormed in different parts of the kingdom, whose great business it is 
to facilitate the means of obtaining books—to receive subscriptions, 
and other payments, from those to whom it might not be convenient. 
to transmit them to the Metropolis—to propose new Members— 
and to be the channel of communication of any hints or sugges- 
tions which its friends might be disposed to make, in furtherance 
of the designs which the Society, as a body, might have in view. 

** After this plain and simple statement of the objects of our 
Institution, it is perfectly impossible, I should trust, not to obtain 
for it from you your most zealous and cordial support—it is per- 
fectly impossible not at once to acquiesce in the useful, important, 
sublime purposes it has in view, viz. to cheer with the light and 
blessings of Christianity those who are still in darkness and the 
shadow of death, or toilumine and strengthen those who, from 
youth or ignorance, have as yet been uninformed in the great truths 





. * “ Within the last two or three years, [ understand, that through 
the zealous representations to the Board of Admiralty by the Chap- 
Jain General, Government has returned to the Society a part of 
what has been expended in this way.” : 
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ard consolations of the Gospel. Let other Societies pursue, as 
they think proper, their various labours; it is no part of our wish 
to interfere with them. Long before they had an existence, we 
commenced our quiet, steady, unobtrusive course—the noiseless 
tenor of our way—and we still pursue it with all the anxiety and 
zeal which objects of so interesting and momentous a description 
must necessarily inspire.’ P, 22, 





Art. X. Hints to a Traveller into Foreign Countries. By 
the Rev. John Marriott, M.A. 12me. pp. $2. Is. 6d. 
Hatchard. 1816. a 


ALTHOUGH there is still within us that sense of moral and 
religious duty, which, in the minds of the well-educated, is fully 
sufficient to dispel the dangers which a month’s excursion to the 
Continent might present; yet we are far from considering our- 
selves in such a state of security as to preclude the necessity of 
the most serious caution, and the most unremitting vigilance. 
‘Too much anxiety cannot be manifested against the contagion of 
foreign profligacy, from which we may confidently hope, that 
the general mass of our nation are at present free. It is in the 
fashionable, the diplomatic, and, we fear, in the military circle, 
that modern liberality, both m morals and religion, too fatally 
prevails, The disease, however, if not watched with the most 
vigilant attention, must gradually spread itself into the hitherto 
untainted portion of our community. 

It is, therefore, with pleasure, that we see any attempt to for- 
tify the minds of our travellers with just principles of moral 
action. The advice of Mr. Marriott is conveyed in as short a come 
pass and in as compendious a form as possible, and cannot fail of 
having a happy effect. As he cannot enlarge upon many points, 
he chooses one, on which he considers, and with much justice, 
the whole matter to rest—the observance of the Sabbath. He 
urges this in various and in strong points of view. He first con- 
siders the effect which the example of an Englishman may have 
on the towns through which he passes. 





‘I need not expatiate to you upon the point of elevation, at 
which the British character now stands. ‘Lhe distinguished part 
we have been permitted to take in bringing about fhe restoration 
of liberty and tranquillity to Europe; the promptness with which 
we have extended the hand, whether of martial prowess er Chris- 
tian charity, to avert or to heal the wounds inflicted on other lapds 
by a desolating spirit of usurpation ; the high privileges which we 
enjoy, let demagogues say what they will, in the way of lawful li- 
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berty, personal security, and the impartial administration of jus- 
tice; the pure lighé of religion which is diffused amongst us, and 
our endeavours to impart that best of blessings to the most distant 
quarters of the globe, must constrain foreigners, whether they will 
éwn it or net, to attach a certain portion of respect to the name of 
a Briton. ‘To be puffed up, however, with this ener? ath and 
satisfied with this adventitious claim to attention, would not only be 
a mark of weakness on your part, but a hazardous experiment. 
For, since this very. feeling of respect carries with it a humiliating 
acknowledgment of superiority, and is a tribute paid, m most in- 
gtances, rather from necessity than choice, a reasonable excuse 
for withholding it will be eagerly seized by those fromm whom it is 
exacted. “A good name, like niost other good possessions, is not 
only acquired, but maintained, at the expense of some exertion, 
and has duties and responsibilities attached to it, as well as advan- 
tages. The same circumstances which command respect, ensure 
also narrow observation; and the better name we have acquired, 
the more we have at stake National celebrity excites expectations 
of personal worth, which, if not justified, serve, by a natural re- 
action, to sink the scale of opinion as far below the real stundard- 
weight, as it had been raised above it. Nor will the disgrace at- 
tendant upon a line of conduct inconsistent with notions previously 
formed of you, rest with yourself, It will attach to your country. 
‘That men take a far deeper impression from what they see, than 
from what they hear, is an established axiom: and it may be re- 
garded as certain, that the good opinion formed of our principles 
from report will not stand long against ocular demonstration of in- 
¢onsistency in practice. Some of the feelings, too, which aecom- 
pariy this general good opinion, are not of the kindly nature which 
would be likely to prodace a favourable, or atleast a candid judg- 
ment of our proceedings, in particular cases. We have seen, in 
the instance of the slave-trade, how readily suspicion can surmise, 
or self-interest invent a motive of insidious policy for our conduct; 
and we may rest assured that there will always be a large party in- 
clined equally to misjudge all those benevolent exertions, which 
are calculated to raise our national character. But what can tend 
more directly to strengthen their hands, and give currency and 
weight to their uncandid statements, than a practical dereliction 
of those high principles which we profess to held, onthe part of 
large majority of those of our countrymen, whose conduct comes 
under thé actual inspection of foreigners ? Y 

“The dereliction to which T allude i ig, as I have already hinted, 
that of the principle upen which the Sabbath is distinguished 
from other days, and kept hely: a principle that rests upon his 
word, who * changeth not;’ and consequently @ principle that 
has nothing to do with the variation of climate and manners. 
Such variation is, however, the plea commonly urged in defence 
of a transgression ‘of all those rules abroad, by which the sanctity 
ef the Sabbath. is guarded in this a Cues a@ most convenient sys- 
‘ tem, 
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tem, and one that would be as sound and rational as it isaeconime- 
dating, were the appointment, that ene day in seven should be 
hallowed, a decree of the British Parliament, or the result of a 
mere national custom. But insomuch as we profess to accept 
it as the law of God, I cannot see by what ingenuity of reason- 
ing such a law ean be proved to have lost its force, in consequence 
of our having erossed the Channel, or climbed the Alps. And 

yet, [ must suppose that some such reasoning is in fashion at Paris, 
Brussels, Florence, and other places which might easily be men- 
tioned; or else that my countrymen think that they may dispense 
with the laws of God without any reason at all, as Jong as they 
are resident in a foreign country. Where they find the ground 
for any such a dispensing power, I know not.’ 


This argument is farther urged. 


“Imagine a young foreigner of a thinking and inquiring cast 
of mind, dnd a certain degree of tenderness of conscierice, in 

whom some casual informntion has awakenéd doubts about the 
propriety of secularizing the Sabbath, and a consequent incli- 
nation to enter upon a coursé of enquiry likely to lead to the most 
interesting and profitable developements of religious truth. Imas 
gine sucli an one to have been told, that in our favoured isle the 
question, § What is truth?’ may find the readiest answer. With 
what anxious interest Would he mark the conduct of one of its ins 
habitants on that point?) And how would it deaden that spirit of in- 
vestigation, and nip in the very bud the fair promise of opening 
conviction, to see the Englishman more tenevious of the dress of 
his own country than of “its principles; a camelion, not in skin, 
but in heart; distinguishable fram those around him in matters of 
perfect indifference, “but naturalized in tlicir errors, and glad to re- 
nouace those points of distinction, as burdensome restrisitits; which 
ought to be regarded as high national privileges! Surely the per- 
son, whose example has such an eifect, is guilty of ‘ putting a 
estumbling-block in his brother's way,’ and ‘ walks not charitably.’ 
A little more of St. Paul's tender consideration for the weakness 
of others would give this argument wonderful eificacy; and if it 
appear weak and ineffectual to you now, let me entreat you to lay 
the fault less upon the ground «{ the argument-than upon your 
own deficiency in the feeling which would convince you of its hav; 
ing a strength, of which you are not at present aware.’”’ P. 2& 


With the practical advice in the following sections we were 
mucit pleased : 


‘“ As an essential measure of preparation, take care that a Bible 
and Prayer Book form a part of your travelling stores. You must 
yet have to learn their value, if you can think yourself completely 
equipped: without them. - 

«In sketching out your plan of travelling » Wark Sunday de- 
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cidedly asa day of rest. To dispense with such a rule on this .oe-’ 
casion, because you want to see and do a great deal ina short space 
of time, is to act upon the principle, that when our duty-to God, 
and our personal convenience clash, the former is, of course, to 
give way. As if his sceptre of righteousness were that of a mimic 
king, and to be exercised only at our discretion. Burns, in speak- 
ing of profane wit, says, with his characteristic point, 


‘ An Atheist’s laugh ’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended.” 


And surely a few additional towns in our journal, or the sight of 
one mountain, or a waterfall the more, purchased at the same price, 
will prove an equally improvident bargain. The length of your.in- 
tended expedition, instead of operating against my advice, ought 
strongly to enforce it, since the continued habit would more effec- 
tually deaden all conscientious feelings in this respect than occa- 
sional indulgences of the ‘same kind, What has been said applies 
equally to the devoting the day to seeing the objects of curiosity 
which the place you are in may afford. 

‘‘ In any town where you spend the Sunday, make a point of 
ascertaining whether it affords you an opportunity of attending the 
service of the Protestant Church ; and, if it dues, thankfully avail 
yourself of it. If net, do not let this circumstance deprive you 
entirely of the enjoyment of social worship. Jf you are the head 
of a family, or one of a party of friends, you can always assemble 
a little congregation to join in the use of our admirable Liturgy ; 
and may rejoice in the recollection of the gracious promise made 
to * two or three gathered together,’ in that name, which is set as 
a seal and passport to nearly every one of its prayers.. Even if 
you should be alone, the same form of prayer is much of it appli- 
cable to private use, and will enable you to join in spirit with the 
thousands who, on that day, are offering up its petitions in your na- 
tive land. Its use would, from the mere force of association, assist 
in bringing your mind to the tone and habits appropriate to the 
day. | . 

x Where you be negligent in this respect, the Roman Catholics 
themselves, whose churches are thronged from six in the morning 
till mid-day, might put you to the blush; though they are ‘not to 
be followed in their defective and superstitious mode of worship, 
nor in their way of spending the remainder of the Sabbath. -In 
these points I would say, with a full conviction that he who: used 
the words first would approve of their application, ‘Come out 
from among them, and be separate.’ It is indeed a day of joy 
joy and gladness, but the source of that joy strongly marks that, 
though truly a feast, it ought to be kept in a very different manner 
from the gay, trifling, and sensual rrsta of an Italian city, or its 
counterpart in France, or elsewhtt@!™ Drinking ‘and gaming, 
dancing and singing, and theatrical'‘entertainments among the lower 
orders, and similar amusements, though in a more refined shape, 
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in the higher, do not very aptly characterize the joy to be derived 
’ from that resurrection, in which those only have. reason to rejoice, 
who ‘ die to sin-and rise again unto righteousness.’ This, -how- 
ever, as I believe all travellers will confess, is no exaggerated de- 
scription of the objects to which every Sunday is devoted through- 
out a considerable portion of the Continent. From this vortex: it 
will become you to steer at a cautious distance, for it is hard 
to struggle agaiust it, if carried by the current within the sphere 
of its attraction. When once we are committed to a certain ex- 
tent in society, unforeseen eccurrences, unintentional, or perhaps 
wilful misapprehensions, the fear of giving offence, the silence of 
hesitation construed into that of assent, and many simiiar causes 
draw us, even without the aid of inclination, far beyond our in. 
tended limits of concession. I do not speak this merely from ge- 
neral observation, but from acase precisely in point. 1 happen to 
know that a person, who is in the habit of avoiding public society 
on a Sunday from conscientious motives, having, when abroad, 
yielded this point once, on a particular occasion, was, in the end, 
so entangled by a train of unforeseen circumstances, as to find 
himself at the theatre in the evening, with the rest of the party, 
to his own surprise and sorrow. I would say, therefore, not only 
avoid the places of public amusement, but all parties, in themselves 
unsuited:to the day, and likely to expose you to trials, to which 
your resolution may not be equal. it is far easier to be con- 
scientiously singular upon deliberation and by system, than in the 
exigency of the moment, when the eyes of a company are upon 
you ; and the temptation would have much advantage of you, in 
consequence of your being already on slippery ground. 

“ The exact line of distinction, however, in this case, must be 
left to your own judgment ; but public amusements are more clearly 
defined, and admit no question of degrees. They are altogether 
forbidden ground to you on Sunday, if there be the least force in 
any of the arguments, which have now been brought forward. It 
is true, that you will be tempted by placards announcing the per- 
formance of the best actors, and the finest musicians, on that 
evening, expressly because it is Sunday; but if you would not 
think yourself authorized to break the eighth cemmandment by a 
strong temptation, do not listen to those, who reason differently 
about the fourth. Only imagine yourself pleading such an ex- 
cuse at the bar, where the question must at last be decided, and 
its absurdity will strike yqu with the force of irresistible convic- 
tion.” P. 66. 


All this is excellent; and we trust that it will be well weighed 
and followed by those to whom it is addressed. 

Mr. Marriott has clearly not-been a traveller himself ; Wwe wish 
that he had, as then he would have been enabled to particularize 
in a more practical manner, those parts, on wiich he can, at 
present only speak in general. We much wish, that some’gen- 
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tleman who is, by his own experience, well acquainted witls 
the peculiar and particular dangers attending a young English- 
man, in each separate country, would adopt the plan of Mr. 
Marriott ; and warn, in terms equally just, serious, and concise, 
the inexperienced mind, against the various trials and tempta- 
tions to which it is likely to be exposed. 





“~— 
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Art. XI. Sancho, or the Proverbialist.. By the Rev. J. 
Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow on the Hill. 12mo. pp. 181. 
Cadell and Co. 1816. 


AS an appendage, to the Velvet Cushion, we certainly should 
not have been inclined to receive this work favourably, we were 
happy therefore to find it by no means so objectionable as we 
had expected. If Mr. Cunningham will vouch for his incidents 
being probable, we will answer for their being generally inoffen- 
give. 

Sancho, the hero of the tale, is educated by his aunt, who is 
much attached to proverbs and wise saws, in which she is of 
course anxious to discipline the mind of her nephew. The ten- 
deucy of these is to make him selfish, mean, and profligate ; 
from this miserable state of mind and of action, he is at length 
delivered by the kindness of another aunt ; who, aided by an old 
clergyman, substitutes Christian motives in the room of legen- 
dary maxims. One-of- the junctions of his aunt Winifred, is 
to associate with those who are proverbially termed “ No one’s 
enemy but their own.” 


“¢ Finding the strong passions so predominant in all quarters of 
the college, as to pronnse a large harvest of ‘ warm friends,’ I 
thought it desirable to search for some person, who should com- 
bine, with this qualification for friendship, the second property 
named by my aunt—that of ‘ being no one’s enemy but his own.? 
Accordingly I began my inquiries with much diligence and circum- 
spection. My aunt abhorred precipitancy, and so did I. 1 de- 
termined, therefore, to make no selection till I had collected the 
most overwhelming evidence upon the point. At length, however, 
hearing almost the whole college concur in the praise of one indi» 
vidual, in calling him a fine fellow—a spirited fellaw—a real good 
fellow—a good-hearted fellow—the best fellow in the world—and, 
finally, in declaring him to be ‘ nobody’s enemy but his own,’ I 
ventured to decide, and sought by every possible overture to make 
this individual my friend. And as he was a social, easy sort of 
person, and, moreover, a prodigious lover of good eating and drink- 
ing, I found less difficulty than I had anticipated in accomplishing 
so momentous an object. Before a few weeks had elapsed we were 
sworn intimates, and spent almost the whole of our time together. 
And as some of my readers may have never had an opportunity of 
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very closely examining the life of a person who is reputed to be 
‘ nobody’s enemy but his own,’ I shall very liberally give them, 
without the smallest deduetion, the full benefit of my own expe 
rience. : 

“In the first place, I soon perceived that he scarcely ever 
opened a book. Now, in this, he was plainly enough his own ene- 
my. But whether, in so doing, he was not alse the enemy of some 
parent or guardian, who had sent him to the University for the very 
purpose of study; 1 could not at that moment decide, as I knew 
nothing of his peculiar circumstances. I will own, however, that 
I could not help, even then, suspecting—in my better moments at 
least —that, if no enemy to God or man, he was evidently no friend 
to either, or he would not have consumed talents and timeto ne 
purpose, which might have been employed to the honour of Ged, 
and to the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 

‘‘ In the next place, I soon discovered him, especially when 
elated by wine, .to be enthusiastically given to every species of riot 
and disturbance. What is classically termed a ‘ row’ was his glory. 
In this case also, when I heard the casements of a pauper shiver 
under his fist, or saw the blood of a watchman trickle. down his 
cheeks, I certainly found no small difficulty in conceiving him to 
be ‘nobody's enemy but his own.’ 

«© Moreover, I was not. long in ascertaining, that he paid no 
tradesman’s bill which he found it possible to elude. And it must 
be confessed, that neither the tradesman thus defrauded ( espe- 
cially when they dated their letters from the town gaol) or their 
wives and children, ever had the generosity to concur in the decla- 
ration that he was * nobody’s enemy but his own.’ 

‘¢ Finally, I perceived that his various exploits were not accom- 
plished without a most enormous expenditure. And what was m 
horror to learn, after a short time, that this man of ¢ strong pas- 
sions’ —this ‘ good-hearted fellow’—this ‘ best fellow in the world® 
—this ‘ enemy to none but himself’—was, in fact, the only son of 
a widow living in a garret, who had economised by abstinence, by 
days and nights of patient toil, by racking and screwing her aged 
sinews, the sum of money which he in a few months had squandered 
at college. She was the destitute widow of a clergyman—shame to 
the country there should be any such !—and the wish of her heart 
had been to hear her son proclaim to the world the principles by 
which her husband had lived well, and died triumphantly. Such 
was her-wish—such her endeavour to realize it—and such the fruits 
which this ‘ real good fellow’ paid back into the bosom of his aged 
mother. Ona visit to London, I accidentally discovered his house ; 
surprised him in the company of his distracted mother; and’ shall 
to my dying day thrill when I call to mind the tone and counte- 
nance with which she exclaimed, 
| | * How, keener than_a serpent’s tdoth it is 

To Mave athankless child!’ 


‘¢ T left the house in disgust, resolved that, whatever might be 
the consequence, 1 would never choose for my friend the man who 
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was said to be. * nobody’s enemy but his own.’ And experience’ 
has served to confirm mein the resolution. I have generally found 
such persons ‘ warm enemies’ perhaps, but certainly cold friends—if 
men of ‘ strong passions,’ yet of little real sensibility—mep, finally, 
who, with few exceptions, thought, felt, schemed, lived, for them- 
selves, and themselves alone. In short, I have generally discover. 
ed reason in such cases exactly to reverse the estimate of the world, 


’ and to consider these persons as in fact ‘ every one’s enemy but their 


own.’ And here [ shall conclude thé chapter, in order to give the 
reader time to determine whether he ought not to come to the same. 
conclusion with myself. And, having decided upon this point, I 
would entreat him further to consider, whether he can employ for 
himself, or impart to his children, a safer rule for the selection of 
friends, than the old-fashioned saying of my dear aunt Rachel— 
‘ Take for your friends those, and those only, who are the friends of 
God,” P. 92. 


The most natural, and certainly the most pleasing part of the 
volume, is a narrative of the reformation of one of the old Pas- 
tor’s flock, which is introduced as a sort of Episode. From this 
part we shall willingly extract the following passage : 


s* ¢ Tt happened, that, on a fine summer’s evening, (you will ex- 
cuse me, Sir, for referring to the small part which I acted in this 
history,) I was taking my rounds in my parish, to look after my 
little flock, and came, at length, to this cottage, where I remem- 
ber to have paused for a moment to admire the pretty picture of 
rural life which it presented. The mists of the evening were be- 
ginning to float over the valley in which it stood, and shed a sort of 
subdued, pensive light on the cottage and the objects immediately 
around it. Behind it, at the distance perhaps of halfamile, on the 
top of a lofty eminence rose, the ancient spire of the village church. 
The sun still continued to shine om this higher ground, and shed all 
its glories on the walls of the sacred edifice. ‘ There,’ I could not 
help saying to myself,. ‘ is a picture of the world. Those without 
religion are content to dwell in the vale of mists and shadows; but 
the true servants of God dwell en the holy hill, in the perpetual 
sunshine of the Divine Presence.’ 7 

‘* «I entered the cottage, and was much struck with the appear- 
ance of its owner. She looked poor; and the house was destitute 
of many of those little ornaments which are indications, not merely 
of the outward circumstances, but of the inward comforts of the in- 
habitants. She was sitting busily at work with her sister.—I always 
feel it, Sir, both right and useful to converse a good deal with the 
poor about their worldly circumstances. Not only does humanit 
seem to require this, but I find it profitable to myself: for after, 
as it were, taking the depth of their sufferings, I am ashamed to go 
home and murmur at Providence, or scold at my servants, for 
some trifling deficiency in my own comforts. Besides, I love ta 
study the mind of man in a state of trial—to see how nobly it often 
struggles with difficulties—and how, by the help of God.,. it is able 
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fo create to itself, amidst scenes of misery and gloom, a sort of 
{and of Goshen, in which it lives, and is happy. 

‘‘ ¢ After conversing with her for some time on topics of this 
kind, and discovering her to be a person of strong feelings deeply 
wounded, of fine but uncultivated powers, and of remarkable 
energy of expression, I naturally proceeded to deliver to her a 
part of that solemn message with which, as the minister of religion, 
I am charged: and not discovering in her the smallest evidence of 
penitential feeling—being able, indeed, to extract nothing more 
from her than a cold and careless acknowledgment that ‘ she was 
not all she ought to be.’—I conceived it right to dwell, in my con- 
versation with her, chiefly upon those awful passages of Scripture 
designed by Providence to rouse the unawakened sinner. Still, 
Sir, feeling then, as I do always, that the weapon of the Gospel 
is rather love than wrath, I trust that I did not so far forsake the 
model of my gracious Master, as to open a wound without endea- 
vouring to shew how it might be bound up. Few persons are, in 
my poor judgment, frightened into Christianity: God was not in 
the ‘ earthquake’—he was not in the ‘ storm’—but in ‘ the smal] 
still voice.’ , 

‘“‘ ¢ After a pretty long conversation, I left her, altogether dis- 
satisfied, I will own, with her apparent state of mind. Nay, such 
was my proneness to pronounce upon the deficiencies of a fellow- 
creature, that I remember complaining, on my return home, 
with some degree of peevishness I fear, of the hardness of her 
heart. 1 would fain hope, Sir, that I have learnt, by this case, 
to form unfavourable judgments of others more slowly; and in 
dubious, or even apparently bad cases, to ‘ believe,’ or, at least, 
to * hope, all things.’ 

‘* Notwithstanding, however, my disappointment as tothe state 
of her feelings, it was impossible not to feel a strong interest in her 
situation. Accordingly, I soon saw heragain. But neither did I 
then discover any ground for hoping that. her heart was in the 
smallest degree touched by what had been said to her. But, ata 
short distance of time, as I was one day walking in my garden and 
musing on some of the events of my own happy life, and especially 
on that merciful appointment of God which had made me the mi- 
nister of peace to the guilty, instead of the stern disperser of the 
thunders of a severer dispensation, I was roused by the information 
that this poor young creature desired to see me. 

‘“¢ ¢ One of her poor neighbours, who came to desire my attend- 
ance, informed me, with apparent tenderness, that Fanny ‘ was 
very ill;’ that, as she expressed it, she had been a very ‘ unked 
state since I saw her, and that she hoped I would be kind enough to 
come and comfort her.’ * Gad grant,’ I said to the poor woman, 
‘ that she may be in a state to be comforted.’ ‘That she is, Sir,’ 
said the woman :) ‘ she has suffered a deal sincé you were with her. 
The boards be very thin between our houses, and I hear her, by day 
and by night, calling upon God for mercy. It would break your 
heart to hear her, she is so very sad. ‘Tom (her husband) — 
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and swears at her; but'she begs, as she would ask for bread, * Let 
me pray, Tom; for what will become of me if I die in my sins?’ ’ 

'« «This aecount disposed me, of course, to make the best. of 
my way to the cottage. I soon reached it; and there, to be sure, 
I did see a very touching spectacle. Her ‘disease, which her fine 
eomplexion had before concealed, had made rapid strides in her 
constitution. Her colour came and went rapidly ; and she breath- 
ed with difficulty. Her countenance was full of trouble and 
dismay. 

« «Tt was evident, as I entered the room, how anxious she 
had been to see me. At once she began to describe her circum- 
stances; informed me, that, even before my first visit, her many 
and great sins had begun to ‘trouble her conscience ; that although 
her pride had then got the better of her feelings of shame and grief, 
this conversation had much increased them; “that she had since, 
almost every evening, visited the house of a neighbour, to hear 
her read the Scriptures and other good books; that she was on the 
edge of the grave, withqut peace or hope ; that she seemed, (to use 
her own strong expression) ‘ to see God frowning upon her i in every 
cloud that passed over her head.’ 

«* ¢ Having endeavoured to satisfy myself of her sincerity, -I felt 
this to be a case where I was bound and privileged to supply all 
the consolations of religion ; to lead this broken-hearted creature 
to the feet of a Saviour; and to assure her, that if there she shed 
the tear of real penitence, and sought earnestly for mercy, He, 
who had said to another mourner, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ 
would also pardon, and change, and bless her. 

«¢ ¢ ] will not dwell upon the details of this and many other simi- 
lar conversations.’ Imperfectly as I discharged the holy and happy 
duty of guiding and comforting her, it pleased God to bless the 
prayers which we offered together to the Throne of Mercy; and 
this poor, agitated, comfertless creature became, by degrees, calm 
and happy.’” P. 148. 


Upon some part of what follow, we cannot bestow a similar 
commendation. it deals too much in the language of party. 

The only offensive part of the volume is an account of a Mis- 
sionary Society, “ who convene a meeting near my aunt’s man- 
sion-house, to consider the means of: extending to ahout sixty 
millions of idolatrous Hindoos, the kuowledge of Christianity.” 

We really do not wonder at the opposition of Sancho to so 
silly a scheme. ‘The people of a country village or town, with 
two or three noisy fanatics at their head, meeting to consider the 
best means of converting sixty millions of Hindoos, is an idea so 
unboundedly absurd, that daily experieace alone could convince 
us of its ever bemg brought into action. Yet such meetings are 
by no means unfrequent, and are generally, it must be allowed, 
found to answer the purposes of those who convene them; pur- 
poses which have as much to do with the conversion of the Hin- 
doos, 
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doos, as with the cultivation of the sandy Desert. To the 
meeting however Sancho repairs, and certamly makes a speech 
sufficiently prepo-terous ; this calls forth a reply which certainly 
beats Sancho at his own weapons—flippancy and ignorance. 
Should this volume reach a second edition, we should certainly 


advise Mr. Cunvingham, among other corrections, to omit the 


whole of this scene. The Missionary Question is one of no less 
depth than importance ; and is ill-calculated even for discussion, 
much less for determination at a meeting couvened in a country 
town, or in the short pages of a fictitious tale. 

We rather wonder that Mr. Cunningham has not pointed out 
the distinction between the proverbs of inspiration and tlre pro. 
verbs of the world. This might have furnished him with many 


happy turns im his tale, which in its present state have been 
overlooked. 
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Dr. Marsh’s Theological Lectures. Part Fourth, relating to the Interpretation 
of Prophecy. 2s. 6d. 

‘Considerations on the Doctrine of Regeneration; in the Sense in which the 
Term is used in the Church of England, in her public Formularies, respectfully 
a to the Clergy. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 
2s. 6d. 

The Day of Adversity; a Layman’s Sermon, Addressed to the higher and 
middle Classes of Society on the present Distresses of the Country. By S.T. 
Coleridge. is. 6d. 

The Biblical Cyclopedia, or Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures: intended to 
facilitate an Acquaintance with the inspired Writers. Ry William Jones, Author 
of the History of the Waldenses. @ vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Resignation to the Will of God, illustrated and enforced by the Example of 
Jesus Christ; a Sermon preached at the Unitarian Chapel, Reading, Berks, on 
Sunday Evening, March 24, 1816, on Occasion of the Death of Mr. James Dro- 
ver. Wi:h an Appendix, containing some Thoughts on the Supports and Conso. 
lations which the Unitarian System furnishes in Seasons of Affliction and Trouble, 
and especially in the Hoar of Death. By Robert Aspland, Pastor to the Unita- 
rian Church, Hackney. 1s. 6d. 

The Tendency of the human Condition to Improvement, and its ultimate Per- 
fection in Heaven, a Sermon preached before the Unitarian Church, Hackney, 
on Sunday Morning, Feb. 18, 1816, on Occasion of the lamented Death of Mr. 
James Hennell. By the same. 1s. 6d. 

The Duties and Danger of the Christian Ministry considered. A Sermon 
preached in Charlotte Chapel, Edinburgh, on Monday, June 24, 1816, at an 
Ordination held by the Right Rev. Daniel Sandford, D.D. and now published at 
the Request of the Bishop and the Clergy present. By the Rev. R. Murehead, 
A.M. of Balliol College, Oxford, Junior Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Cow- 
gate, Edinburgh. 1s. 

The History of the Destruction of Jerusalem, as connected with the Scripture 
Prophecies. By the Rev. George Wilkins, A.M. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl 
of Kivnoull, and Vicar of | owdham and Lexington. Notts. 8vo. 11. 

A Serinon preached at the Parish Church of Wakefield, July 4, 1816, at the 
Anouval Meeting of the Wakefield District Committee to the Society for promot- 
ing Chiistian Knowledge. By the Rev. C. Bird, M.A. Rector of High Hoyland. 
is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Lower Church at. Hastings, Sussex, on Thursday, 
July 11, 1816, at the- Annual Meeting of the Rape of Hastings District Com- 
mittee of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. By Edward Nares, 
D.D. Rector of Biddenden, Kent ; and Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

The Choice and Establishment of Principle ; a Sermon preached at the Cathe- 
dral Church of Sarum, on Sunday, the 28th of July, 1816, betore the Hon. Sir 
James Allan Park, Kt. one of the Judges of Assize on the Western Circuit. 1s. 

An Appendix to the “ Comparative View of the Churches of England and 
Rome.” Containing some explanatory Notes on Church Authority; the Charac- 
ter of Schism, and “ the Roek,” on which our Saviour declared that he would 
build his Church. , By Herbert Marsh, D D, F.R.S, Margaret Professor of Divi- 
nity in Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 

LAW. 

The Attorney and Agent’s new Table of Costs in the Courts of King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer of Pleas ; containing the Fees and Disbursements 
on the part of the Plaintiff and Defendant in the Prosecution and Defence of 
Actions, ‘Informations, and other Proceedings; including the Charges of Fines 
gud Recoveries’, Writs of Scire Facias, Hubcas Corpus, and various special Mat 

ters; 
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¢:rs; together with the Costs in Writs of Error in the King’s Bench, Exchequer 
Chamber, and House of Lords. To which are added, Bills for Prosecating and 
defending Indictments at the Sessions, Costs in Matters of Bankruptcy, the 
Charges of obtaining Patents, and passing private Acts of Parliament, &c. By 
John Palmer, Gent. 4to. 11. is. 

MEDICAL. ; 

Practical Observations on the Diseases of the Urinary Organs, particularly 

those of the Bladder, Prostate Gland, and Urethra, Illustrated by Cases and 
Engravings. By John Huwship, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, &c. 8vo. 15s. 
- An experimental Inquiry into the Nature, Cause, and Varieties of the Arterial 
Pulse, and into certain other properties of the larger Arteries, in Animals with 
warm Blood. Illustrated by Engravings. By Caleb Hillier Parry, M.D. 
F.RS. 8s. 

Summary Elements of Physiology. Translated from the French of F. Magen 
die, M.D. By a Member of the Medico-Chirurgical Society. 8vo. 

An Account of the Habits and Mode of Propagation of the Bots of Horses, 

By Bracy Clarke, F.L.S. &c. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
’ An Introduction to comparative Anatomy and Physiology; being the two intro- 
ductory Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, on the 21st and 
25th March, 1816. By William Lawrence, F.R.S. Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery to the College, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Anecdotes, medical, chemical and chirurgical, collected, arranged, and trans- 
muted. By an Adept. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

HISTORY—TRAVELS, 

The last Month in Spain; or wretched Travelling in a wretched Country. In 
a Series of Letters, addressed by an English Officer to his Friends, witha Plan 
of the Author’s Route, and fourteen coloured Engravings. 8s. 

The Campaign of the British, Dutch, Hanoverian, and Brunswick Armies, 
under the Duke of Wellington; and of the Prussians under Prince Blucher, in 
the year 1815. With a Plan of the Battle of Waterloo. By a Prussian Gexerat 
Oificer. 7s. 

Lysons’s Britannia, vol, vii. containing Curaberland, with numerous Engravings 
of Views, Antiquities, &c. 4te. 3). 3s. 

A View of the present Condition of the States of Barbary, or an Account of 
the Climate, Soil, Produce, &c. of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tripoli and Tunis, &c. 
By W. Janson, 12mo. 5s. 

The Histury and Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham. Volume I. 
By Robert Surtees, of Mainsforth, Esq. F.S.A. In folio, embellished with twenty 
‘Plates, 61. 6s. boards, and on large paper, 101. 10s. 

A Graphical [lustration of Canterbury Cathedral, in 20 highly-finished Plates, 
accompanied by a History and Description of that venerable Fabric. By William 
Woolnoth. tn royal 4to. Sl. 3s. boards, and imperial 4to. 51. 5s. 

A History of Hartlepvol. By Sir Cuthbert Sharp, Kt. F.S.A. In 8vo. with 
numerous Embellishments, 11. 1s. beards. 

_ The History of Crowland Abbey: digested from the Materials collected by 
Mr. Gough, &c. By Benjamin Hoidich. In 8vo. with two Plates, 9s. boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. . 

The Biographical Dictionary. Vol. XXIX. Edited by Alexander Chalmers, 
E.S.A.- 8vo. -12s. “ 

History of the: private Amours uf Napoleon Bonaparte, extracted from his 
Memoirs written by Himself, during his Residence in the Island of Elba, &c, 
2 vols. 10s. 

POLITICS. 

The Whole of the very interesting Documents relating to the Kingdom of 
Hayti, witha Preface. By P. Sanders, Esq. Agent to the Haytian Government. 
8vo. 10s, 6d. 

‘The Hour of Danger; or public Distress and public Remedy. By a Com- 
moner. 2s, 

Conversations on. political Cconomy, in which the Elements of that Science 


are familiarly explained. By the Author of “ Convcrsations on Chemistry.” 
12mo, 9s. 


Reports from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to. 


inguire inte the Education ef the lower Orders in the Metropolis, 8vo. 15s. 
4 State 
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£04 | Literary Intelligenceé, 


State Papets relative to the Diplomatic Transactions between the American and 
French Government trom the year 1793 to the Conclusion of the Convention on 
Sept. 30, 1800. Collected by A. G, Gebhardt, formerly: Secretary to the Saxon 
Legatien in Lenden. 3 vols. 15s. 

POETRY. © 

A Monody to the Memory of the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Shetides: By 
Thomas Gent. 4to. @s. 

The Midnight Intrader; or Old Niek at C—— H. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

The Sons of St. David; a Cambro British Historical Tale of the 14th Century. 
By Griffiths Ap Griffith, Esq. 1gmo. 15s. 

“The Barbadoes Girl ; or Matilda. By Mrs. Hofland. 12mo. 4s. 

Tales of To-day. By Mrs. Isaacs.. S vols. 11. 1s. roe 

Eglantine; or the Family of Fortescue. By Charlotte Nooth. 2 vols. © 19s. 

The Orphan of Tmtern Abbey. By Sophia P. Ziegenhirt. 3 vols. 12me. 15s, 
. Brougham Castle, a Novel. By Jane Harvey. % vols. 10s. 6d. 

Faith and Fi iction ; or shining Light in a dark Generation. By Elizabeth Ben- 
het. 5 vols. 12mo. 41. 7s. 6d. 

Mary aud Fanny. By Juvenis. 12mo. 4s. 

The Original of the Miniatere. By Selina Davenport; 4 vols. i2mo. tl. 29 

Self-deception, By Miss Emma Parker. 12s, 

DRAMATIC. 

My Landlady’s Gown, a Farce at the Theatre Royal Haymarket. By W. c. 
Oulton, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Copy of the Statutes of St. Paal’s School, founded by Dean Colet, in 1819, 
and also a Copy ef the Will of Sir Thomas Gresham in 1574, formerly printed, 
and now re-printed aud recommended to the Consideration of the Trastees of the 
said School, and also for the Purposes of the said Will. By a Trustee for both 
these Purposes, the Revenue of the former being mure than 50001. per Annum. 
1s. 6d. 

The Beauties and Defects in the Figure of the Hess; comparatively delineated 
in a Series of coloured Engravings, ‘from the Pencil of Mr. H. Alken; with Re- 
ferences and usefa! Lastruetion to yourg Purchasers, or to tliose who wish td 
pursue the Study of that noble and usefal Animal, the Horse, im ali the diffe-ent 
points of his Fignre and Action, 8vo. 18s. 

An Address to the Quarterly Reviewer who touched upon ‘Leigh Hunt's « Ri- 
munh” 1s. 

A Treatise on Canals and Reservoirs, and the best Mode of designing and 
executing therm. By Jolin S; clife, Civil En gineer, vo. 2s. 

Report of the Earl of Sheffield to the Meeting at Lewes Wool Fair, July 26, 
1816. is. 

A plain Statement of Facts relative to Sir Eyre Coote, containing the official 
Correspondence-an4d Doeuneits comected with his Case, and the Proceedings of 
the Military Board appointed for its Investigation. 2s. 6d. 

The Auctioveer’s Pocket Companion, and complete Ready Reckoner ; com 
prizing Tables for readily ascertaming the arount of Daty on any Sum of Money 
at 7d and is. in the pound. By Tomas Lovell, Huntingdon. Author of the 
« Builder's Assistant.”” 2s. 6d. 


LI: ERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

A [Tistory of Ceylon, from the earliest Period to the Year 
1815, when tiie Sovereignty of the Island was ceded to. the 
British Crown; with characteristic details of the Religion, 
Laws, Manners, &c. of the People, by Robert 2 oink 
M.A. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 

A Poem, entitled, Enigration, or England and Paris. 

A Volume of Poems, by Mr. J. W. Lake. 

A new Edition of Mr. Pope’s Abridgement of the Laws 
of the Customs and Excise, brought down to the present Time. 
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